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RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted 
the best years of his life to the preparation of his 
great work, “‘A History of the American People,’’ from 
the earliest times to the accession of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is 
monumental jn character and scope, represents the 
genius of the greatest historical writer of the present 
time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style 
which translates historical facts into the romance of 
It is printed from new type specially cast 
in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every field of 


human activity has been searched, and hundreds upon 


a nation. 


hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps (in colors), 
plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell 
their wonderful story of the finding of the continent and 
the birth and growth of what is the United States 
of America. There is a photogravure frontispiece 
to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. 
It is a curious fact that there was not a single com- 
plete narrative history of the United States in exist- 
ence until now. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is. the first. 
It is bound in dark-blue vellum cloth, leather-stamped, 
lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. 
The edition is in five volumes, and the price is $25.00. 
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COMMENT 


WE refer elsewhere to the mortifying episode connected with 
the retirement of Lieutenant-General Miles from the com- 
mand of the army. What effect, if any, it will have upon Presi- 
dential aspirations is not now apparent. That it may induce 
the egotistical general to think he has a chance is wholly prob- 
able; indeed, we dare say that, in the bottom of his heart, he 
regards the circumstance equably as most fortuitous and 
helpful to his political ambition. But no sleep need be lost 
over this phase of the situation. The Admiral Dewey fiasco 
has settled the hero-President idea for some time to come. 
President Roosevelt is the man concerned. From the view- 
point of his ambition it is the worst blunder yet,—so short- 
sighted, unnecessary, and inexcusable as to be almost past 
comprehension. In the issue of this journal of July 5, 1902, 
we used these words: 

The fact is that the President lacks what he needs most—the 
daily advice of a sagacious politician. No member of the cabinet 
satisfies these requirements. The Secretary of State is not suffi- 
ciently practical, the Secretary of War is far too aggressive by 
temperament, and each lacks the experience essential to wise 
counsel. 


There seems to be no urgent reason for revising this judgment 
of more than a year ago. 


Scarcely had Representative Lucius N. Littauer announced 
that he regarded as a complete exoneration of himself Secre- 
tary Root’s comment on Colonel Garlington’s report concern- 
ing the glove and gauntlet contracts, when a new order was 
issued by the Secretary directing Colonel Garlington to con- 
tinue the investigation. It is to be hoped that Colonel Gar- 
lington, in the course of his renewed inquiry, will examine 
Edmund R. Lyon, of New York, with reference to the deal- 
ings which he (Lyon) had with Littauer during the years when 
that Representative’s firm was furnishing gloves and gaunt- 
lets to the Federal government.. Lyon’s testimony should be 
relevant and interesting, in view of the fact that, in pro- 
ceedings before a referee in bankruptcy in New York, he de- 
clared under oath that Littauer’s firm had a share in the con- 


tracts secured by Lyon from the War Department. Timothy 
Keck has also sworn that, after meeting Representative Lit- 
tauer in New York city, he (Keck) refrained from bidding 
for certain government glove contracts, and was paid so much 
a pair to keep out of the competition. A facsimile letter has 
been published in which Lyon acknowledges the payment of 
$1500 to Brothers Keck in consideration of their withholding 
bids. It would be worth while to learn whether this money 
was furnished by Lyon himself, who has never been a rich 
man, or by his bondsmen on the government glove contracts, 
who were Littauer’s brother and brother-in-law. If there are 
in existence any other documents that would throw light on 
the true inwardness of Representative Littauer’s connection 
with government glove contracts, it is to be wished that they 
will now be exhibited to Colonel Garlington. The President 
has declared, we are informed, that Littauer need expect no 
mercy if that Federal lawmaker has violated the Federal law 
forbidding a Representative to be interested in government 
contracts. 


The week ending August 8 witnessed another serious depres- 
sion of “gilt-edged” securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Not only industrials that have never failed to pay 
dividends, but the most prosperous railways touched a level 
lower than they reached in the panie of May, 1901. In the 
foreign or internal commerce of the country there is nothing 
to justify such a phenomenal shrinkage of prices. We have 
previously shown that our aggregate foreign trade is greater 
than it ever has been before, and that even the volume of our 
exports has been exceeded but once, namely, in 1901. If we 
turn to our internal traffic, we find that during the first half 


_ of the current year the trade on the Great Lakes has exceeded 


that of the corresponding period in 1901 and 1902. The river 
and canal traffic also has increased, and the shortage of cars 
at certain points shows that railway equipment is already in- 
adequate to the demands upon it,although,at the hour when we 
write, the movement of this year’s principal crops can scarcely 
be said to have begun. It appears that wheat receipts at eight 
interior markets for the crop year ending June 30, 1903, were 
236,675,669 bushels, against 221,766,387 bushels in 1902, and 
217,058,743 bushels in 1901. The shipments of grain from 
Buffalo by rail in the first twenty-six weeks of 1903 were 44,- 


453,900 bushels, against 37,259,404 bushels, and 39,098,624 


bushels in the corresponding periods of 1902 and 1901, re- 
spectively. The freight tonnage via the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal was 11,944,934 tons in 1903, against 11,486,501 tons in 
1902, and 6,767,120 tons in 1901. New Orleans shipped 21,- 
914,545 bushels of grain, including flour reduced to bushels. 
in the first six months of 1903, and only 5,954,109 bushels in 
the corresponding part of 1902. Galveston’s figures were 9,- 
713,131 bushels and 1,178,786 bushels, respectively, for the two 
half-years named. 


It is evident, therefore, there is no evidence of a gen- 
eral recession in commercial activities corresponding to the 
extraordinary decline in speculative values. We add that in 
July railway earnings, usually regarded as the most authentic 
indexes of prosperity, showed a gain of fourteen per cent. over 
those of July a year ago; indeed, the figures are the best ever 
reported for that month. Moreover, although there have beer 
a few failures on the New York Stock Exchange during the 
last fortnight. the number of* business failures is actually less 
than it was a year or two years ago. Bradstreet’s Commercia! 
Agency reports that the number of business failures through- 
out the country in the week ending August 6 was 161, against 
169 in the like week of. 1902, and 185 in 1901. Dun & Company, 
in their weckly review of trade, announce that, with the ex- 
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eention of cotton-mills, manufacturing plants are well em- . 


ployed. Industrial conditions generally are as favorable as 
they were a year ago, and in many lines there has been an in- 
crease in transactions. In view of such facts the continuance 
of national prosperity seems assured for at least another 
twelvemonth, and, unless the state of things on the Stock Ex- 
change continues to be abnormal, there will be a revival of 
speculative activity in the autumn. 


A question of much more importance just now than any 
other issue to the inhabitants of the Borough of Manhattan 
is whether the subterranean electric railway under Broadway 
between Forty-second Street and Union Square is to be a 
shallow subway or a deep-bore tunnel. That is to say, shall 
the Broadway branch retain the level of the main underground 
road constructed by Contractor McDonald, or shall it follow 
a much lower course, couforming to the examples of London, 
Chicago, and Boston? In the British metropolis tunnels have 
been driven without tearing up streets, digging ditches, or 
interfering with business in any way. Huge elevators are used 
to take a trainload to the surface quickly. In Chicago a tun- 
ne! fourteen miles in, length and from twenty-seven to sixty- 
five feet below the surface has been in process of excavation 
under the business district for several years. Not only has the 
work caused no publie annoyance, but it has gone on without 
the knowledge even of the newspaper reporters. In Boston, 
tunnelling was carried on along Tremont Street and the 
whole line of the subway without seriously incommoding 
traffic or in any way restricting the use of the streets. 


sf 


To turn a crowded section of Broadway, nearly a mile 
and a half in length, into an open ditch, and to keep it in-that 
condition for a’ considerable period, is a prospect that nat- 
urally provokes outery on the part of the shopkeepers, hotel- 
keepers, and theatre-owners whose interests will be affected. 
They have had an opportunity of witnessing in Fourth Avenue 
and a part of Forty-second Street the ruinous effect of an open 
ditch on traffic, and they are justified in thinking that the 
losses thereby incurred may never be made good. The drift- 
ings, eddyings, and veerings of trade are not always easy to 
account for, but any one can understand why retail traffic 
during the last year has deserted Forty-second Street between 
Fourth Avenue and Broadway. It is also a matter of ob- 
servation that traffic, orice diverted from a particular locality, 
is seldom regained. On the whole, the owners and occupiers 
of the buildings fronting that part of Broadway which is 
threatened with excavation have ample ground for the protest 


which they are about to address to the Rapid Transit Com- 


mission. It should be borne in mind that the Interborough 
Company and the contractors employed by it have no author- 
ity in the premises. It is for the Rapid Transit Commission 
to say whether a shallow or a deep tunnel shall be run under 
Broadway from Forty-second Street to Union Square. The 
veason why an open ditch is favored by the Interborough 
Company is plain enough; it would cost less, and would enable 
the builders to make more money. The pretexts assigned for 
its adherence to the system followed on Fourth Avenue are 
two, and they are equally ridiculous. According to the Inter- 
borough Company, there are questions connected with gas and 
sewer pipes which would make the work extremely hazardous 
ina deep tunnel. The truth, of course, is that one of the prin- 
cipal grounds for preferring a deep tunnel over an open cut 
is that the former saves the labor and expense of taking care 
ef the water and gas mains, the wire conduits, and the un- 
derground trolley system. The other pretended objection is 
that no rapid-transit system can be served properly with a 
deep tunnel, because people would be averse to climbing down 
long flights of stairs. In London, as we have said, people are 
not expected to go down or up stairs, but are lowered or 
lifted in large and quick elevators. 


From time to time we have directed attention to attempts 
of local labor-unions .to punish members for serving in the 
State militia. Should labor-unions generally proclaim the 
principle that membership in their associations is incompati- 
ble with the defence of the commonwealth, they will be right- 
ly regarded as public enemies. There is no doubt that the na- 
tional government may eall for the service under arms of every 
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able-bodied man on the soil of the United States. It is equally 
patent that a conscript will for a time prove relatively use- 
less if, owing to his previous refusal to serve in the militia 
of his State, he is entirely untrained. The maintenance of 
militia is, in truth, an essential element of the system of na- 
tional defence. He who eliminates that element paralyzes 
the whole system to a considerable extent. No lover of his 
country would subject a fellow citizen to industrial and so- 
cial disabilities for having made himself familiar with mili- 
tary duties. The pretext that militiamen are sometimes used 
to put down strikes, when strikers are violent, might be with 
equal propriety invoked for the abolition of the regular army. 


It will be a bad day for labor-unions when the question, Can 
a labor-unionist be a patriotic American citizen? has to be 
answered in the negative. It seems that in the United States 
socialism and militia service are already looked upon in some 
localities as irreconcilable. One Charles Stevenson, a member 
of the Massachusetts militia, and also a member of the So- 
cialist Town Committee of Clinton in that State, was called 
upon by his colleagues to resign his membership of the com- 
mittee, on the ground that his action in joining the militia 
was in violation of the aim of the Socialist movement, which 
stands for the emancipation of the human race from capital- 
istic exploitation, and opposes the spirit of militarism “now 
fostered by the capitalist class for the purpose of enslaving the 
workers.” The militia being part of the equipment of capi- 
talist society, no Socialist should join it. Mr. Stevenson, 
finding himself compelled to choose between Socialism and 
what he believed to be his duty to his country, decided to re- 
linquish his position on a Socialist committee, and to remain 
a member of the State militia. It must not be inferred that 
all Socialists consider their doctrines incompatible with the 
duty of bearing arms in defence of the State. Neither in 
France nor in Germany has any such position been taken, 
nor has it received any countenance in the platform adopted 
by either of the large Socialist organizations in this country. 
What the Socialists in Clinton did was to follow the example 
set by labor-unionists in a New York community and else- 
where. By whomever committed, the attempt to punish men 
for joining the militia is a treasonable act, which ought to be 
dealt with in courts of justice. 


Mr. Jacob H. Schiff has published over his signature some 
interesting comments on Mr. Arnold White’s suggestion that 
Hebrew capitalists in the United States and England should 
subscribe money for the purpose of creating within the beun- 
daries of Russia a new and larger “pale” for the benefit of 
the Jewish population,which is now leading a miserable exist- 
ence in the existing pale. This was the only solution of the 
Jewish problem in Russia which Mr. White could propound. 
after a series of confidential conversations with Mr. De 
Plehve, Count Lamsdorf, and other important officials at St. 
Petersburg. According to Mr. Schiff, this is not the first of 
Mr. Arnold White’s suggestions to Hebrew capitalists. He 
made another some years ago, which was adopted, but the re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. It seems that, when the late Baron 
Hirsch became interested in the Russian Jewish problem, he 
sent Mr. Arnold. White to St. Petersburg, for the purpose of 
seeing what could be done to raise the status of the Russian 
Jews, through technical and agricultural education, to be pro- 
vided by funds which the Baron would undertake to furnish. 


Mr. White, who is said to have received a handsome hono- 
tarium for his services, reported on his return to England that, 


in order to carry out the Baron’s designs, it would be well if ° 


a considerable sum of money were deposited with the Russian 
government for the prosecution of the Baron’s educational 
plan, simultaneously with the presentation of a petition to the 
government for permission to carry the plan into effect. Baron 
Hirsch made the suggested deposit, but the permission sought 
for was refused, and the money deposited was calmly appro- 
priated, not to the Jews at all, but to the building of Christian 
churches. Under the circumstances, Mr. Schiff does not look 
with unmixed approval on Mr. White’s renewed suggestion 
that Hebrew money should be given to Russia. Mr. Schiff 
is obviously right in asserting that it is not the business of 
Americans or of Englishmen, whether they go to churches or 
to synagogues, to solve the Jewish question in Russia. It is 
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Russia’s business to solve it for herself. There will always be 
a Jewish question in Russia just so long as the Czar’s gov- 
ernment, instead of endeavoring to -raise the status of its 
Jewish subjects, assists in breaking them down morally and 
physically through the application of exceptional laws, thus 
creating the conditions which have brought about the horrors 
of Kishinef. Mr. Schiff holds that no additional pales, 
formed with the aid of Anglo-Saxon funds, are needed. What 
is wanted is the uplifting of Russian Jews through equal pro- 
tection under the laws of the land they live in. If the Czar 
would abolish all exceptional laws, and permit his Jewish sub- 
jects to dwell within his vast territories wherever an oppor- 
tunity of earning a livelihood offers itself to honest effort, 
instead of compelling them to drag out a miserable existence 
within a narrow district, there would no longer remain any 
Jewish question in Russia. 


We believe Mr. Joseph Hodges Choate to have been entirely 
serious when, speaking in London on the 4th of July, he ex- 
pressed the hope that one day there would be a statue of Wash- 
ington in the city of London and a statue of Queen Victoria 
in Washington. The Saturday Review, however, has deemed 
it needful to explain that the American ambassador was mere- 
ly perpetrating a joke, and that there is no occasion for the 
Loyalists of the Province of Ontario to work themselves into 
a fury of indignation and sign a petition to the authorities 
of Westminster Abbey protesting against what they describe 
as a proposal to “erect a monument to George Washington 
in Great Britain’s historic edifice.” The Ontario Loyalists 
declare that the erection of a. statue to Washington in the 
British metropolis would be regarded in Canada as a con- 
demnation of the sentiment of lovalty to Great Britain. They 
opine that a statue to Sir John Miedonald would be more ap- 
propriate. The Saturday Review would be as furious as are 
the Ontario Loyalists if the project to which the latter take 
exception were really on foot. “ We might just as well,” says 
the Review, “ put up a statue to one of the Cape rebels whom 
we have just disfranchised, or to one of the Irish boys of 798,” 
—Wolfe Tone, for instance. The Review thinks, indeed, that 
statues to the Irishmen of ’98 would be more justifiable, be- 
cause “ the Irish certainly had infinitely more just grounds for 
rebellion than had the Yankees.” It goes on to say that the 
Dutch in South Africa were a different race, and owned the 
country before the Britishers, “ whereas the Americans, peo- 
ple of our own blood, owed their country solely to us.” We do 
not understand in what sense our Revolutionary forefathers 
ean be said to have owed their country to the Britishers, of 
whom they chose to assert their independence. What help did 
the settlers in New England and in Virginia, or, for that mat- 
ter, in any of the American colonies, receive from the mother 
country 


American manufactures were stifled, and American com- 
merce was paralyzed, by acts of Parliament and by regu- 
lations of the British Board of Trade. The colonies had the 
slave trade forced upon them against their will. As for the 
alleged help given by England to the colonies against the 
French, by far the most efficient work in the way of self- 
defence was performed by the colonists. The colonists took 
Louisburg and helped to take Havana, both of which places 
were ultimately retroceded to promote the interests of the mo- 
ther country or of the Hanoverian dynasty. Yet,even at this 
late day, the Saturday Review has the assurance to assert that 
our Revolutionary forefathers owed their country solely to 
the Britishers. It may be, after all, as the Saturday Review 
maintains, that Mr. Choate merely intended to perpetrate a 
joke; but, if so, it was a sly one, well calculated to puncture 
shams, and to uncover the real sentiment with which Ameri- 
cans are regarded by a good many Englishmen. We imagine 
that a good many years are likely to elapse before the statues 
mentioned are interchanged. 


American citizens will remember that under Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second administration they only escaped a Federal 
income tax by a decision of the United States Supreme Court 
that the tax was unconstitutional; that the decision was ren- 
dered by five judges against four; and, moreover, that one of 
the majority changed his mind while the case was pending. 


We are not in this country any more averse to an income tax «+ 


than Frenchmen have long shown themselves to be, and par- 
ticularly under the Third Republic. The cabinet headed by 
M. Léon Bourgeois was practically upset because it proposed 
to introduce an income tax, although ostensibly it resigned 
on another ground. No other ministry under the existing 
régime has ventured to make such a proposal until now; but 
M. Rouvier, the present Minister of Finance, and a man of 
undisputed eminence as a financier and an economist, has 
found it impracticable to make both ends meet except by im- 
posing an income tax in a modified form. His plan is to 
convert a large proportion of the indirect taxation which 
already exists into direct taxes upon revenues. He designs, 
in other words, to abolish the tax on the value of furniture 
and the tax on doors and windows, which imposts, taken to- 
gether, bring in an annual revenue of $32,000,000, and to sub- 
stitute a direct graduated income tax. Under his scheme, 
incomes of 500 frances or less a year are exempt, and incomes 
between 500 frances and 1000 frances would pay at a rate 
85 per cent. smaller than that which is applied to incomes 
of 20,000 frances. Taxpayers who have several children would 
pay at a lower rate than that normally applicable to their 
incomes. 


In the case also of the tax on rents, which is to be at 
the rate of 4. per cent., reductions are to be made in 
proportion to the size of the taxpayer’s family. Whether 
this bill can be passed by the present Chamber of Deputies 
is uncertain. The Socialists welcome it, but many of the 
Radical supporters of the Combes cabinet persist in opposing 
it, and the anti-Ministerialists, notwithstanding the respect 
in which they are inclined to regard any proposal coming 
from M. Rouvier, will be strongly tempted to seize the oppor- 
tunity of overthrowing a government whose anticlerical pol- 
icy has made it an object of detestation. Even if the income 
tax should run the gauntlet of the Chamber of Deputies, it 
is doubtful whether such a measure would be sanctioned by 
the Senate, where the Socialists are few, and where the old- 
fashioned Republicans preponderate. The hatred of an in- 
come tax is traditional with French Republicans, and there 
is no doubt that the inquisitorial practices required for the 
collection of such an impost lend themselves to the gratifica- 
tion of party spite and the exercise of petty tyranny. 


The North American Review has published recently an 
interesting article on the Panama Canal question from a Co- 
lombian view-point by Mr. Radl Pérez, the son of a distin- 
guished Colombian Liberal, and the grandson of a former 
President of Colombia. The article, we repeat, is interesting, 
but it is by no means convincing.. Thus the writer points 
out that an article of the Salgar-Wise contract, which be- 
came a law of Colombia in 1878, and is still in foree, forbids 
the French concessionaries to transfer or mortgage their 
rights for any consideration to any foreign nation or govern- 
ment. 


This article he pronounces enough to invalidate the 
Herran-Hay treaty. It should scarcely be necessary to reply 
that the power which enacts a law can repeal it, and that the 
Colombian Congress, by sanctioning the sale of the French 
cthealed rights to the United States, will have ipso facto 


. A@ealed the law just quoted. We add that the article by Mr. 
Pérez is full of inconsistencies. For example, when he is 


contending that ten million dollars is too small a compensa- 
tion for the right to complete the Panama Canal, he says 
that Panama is bone of the bone and blood of the blood of 
Colombia, and has always been her cherished hope. On the 
other hand, when he wants to refute the assertion that Co- 
lombia would be foolish to reject the Herran-Hay treaty, be- 
cause the completion of the waterway would be for her a 
great economical boon, he insists that every country in the 
world would be a gainer rather than Colombia. It must be 
borne in mind, he says, that the isthmus is a strip of land 
utterly detached from the remainder of Colombia, and sep- 
arated by an immense tract of low, marshy land, which is 
covered with virgin forests, where not a single road exists, 
and into which but few explorers have penetrated. The only 
section of Colombian territory that could possibly derive 
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advantage from the canal would be, Seftor Pérez asserts, a 
strip of land some three hundred miles long and fifty miles 
wide on the Pacific coast of the republic. If all this be true, 
it is obvious that the Bogota government will be overpaid 
by a bonus of ten million dollars, to say nothing of the 
rentals to be ultimately forthcoming, for its ratification of a 
transfer of franchises already granted to the French com- 
pany. 


After a careful reading of his article, we incline to 
think that Sefior Pérez would waive his objections to the 
amount of the bonus provided he felt sure that the sum would 
go to the right persons. If the money is paid now, it will 
be distributed among the partisans of the dictator Marroquin, 
and among the religious orders by whom he is supported. It 
is riaturally galling to a Liberal and the descendant of Lib- 
erals to see the price of the only salable asset which Colombia 
possesses pass into the hands of his political enemies, by whom 
he has been despoiled, imprisoned, and exiled. He can 
searcely expect the United States, however, to defer the ac- 
quisition of a right to complete the Panama Canal until the 
Liberals shall have recovered power at Bogota and put them- 
selves in a position to receive the purchase-money. 


One of the silliest stories circulated at a season proverbially 
silly is the report that Judge Parker’s visit to Georgia was 
politically a failure, because an alleged lack of personal mag- 
netism chilled the Southern leaders, who were prepared to 
acclaim his candidacy with enthusiasm. Those who circulated 
the story failed to perceive that they are imputing to repre- 
sentative Southern Democrats a fundamental unfitness for 
leadership. The Southern Democrats had their fill of personal 
magnetism in 1896 and 1900. If they considered personal 
magnetism the chief desideratum in a President, they would 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt, who keeps the commodity on tap, and 
dispenses it without regard to sex, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. The Democratic leaders at the South believe 
now, as they believed in 1856 and 1876, that it is of vital mo- 
ment to their section to install a Democratic administration 
at Washington. If they had considered personal magnetism 
indispensable, they would never have given their support ‘to 
James Buchanan, who was an iceberg, nor to Samuel J. Til- 
den, who was a mummy. Unless the South, as its enemies 
pretend, has lost the breed of statesmen, its action in the next 
Democratic convention will be shaped with an eye single to 
the triumph of great policies and to the right settlement of 
momentous issues. It will leave those who are capable of 
being hypnotized by personal magnetism to flock with Mr. 
Bryan in a hopeless minority of the convention, or to bolt 
the Democratic party altogether and whoop it up for Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


Politics means business at the South, to an extent which 
Northern men, happily for themselves, can hardly realize. 
In that section, the civil war, the reconstruction amendments, 
and the infamous carpet-bag régime have driven home to 
every white man the dreadful consequences that may follow 
political defeat. Always. in truth, as we have said, Southern- 
ers have shown themselves keenly alive to the seriousness of 
the questions mooted in political campaigns. When they have 
fixed upon a candidate, it is because they have had faith that 
he could win, or had, at least, a fair chance of winning; not 
beeause he was a hail-fellow-well-met, who had a taking trick 
of grinning and extending a glad hand. If they nominated 
James Buchanan in 1856, it was because they rightly believed 
that he could carry Pennsylvania, which State was deemed 
indispensable to their success. If they nominated Samuel J. 
Tilden in 1876, it was because they had confidence that he 
could carry New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and In- 
diana, and their confidence was not misplaced. For whomever 
the Southern Democrats shall vote in the next Democratic 
national convention—whether it be Mr. Cleveland, Judge 
Parker, Judge Gray, or some other candidate not yet con- 
spicuous—it will be on a ground identical with that on which 
their course has always been based, except in 1896 and 1900, 
namely, the conviction that’ he has a prospect of regaining 
those pivotal States at the North which are essential to the 
triumph of their party. They insult the South who imagine 


that its leaders in 1904 can be influenced by any motive less 
reasonable and less sober. 


Coincident with the closing of the National Teachers’ Con- 
vention in Boston came the just-ended Emerson centen- 


nial (from July 13 to 31) in both Concord and Boston. There ~ 


were thirty lectures in all, besides certain afternoon extempore 
reminiscences and a few Sunday sermons. Among the latter 
was Charles Malloy’s eloquent and subtle exposition of Emer- 
son’s poem titled “ Bacchus,” which he made of purely spirit- 
ual import, and which was given in the Concord Unitarian 
Church. The morning lectures were given in Concord in the 
Town Hall, where Emerson had himself lectured a hundred 
times, trying his literary wares upon his townsmen before of- 
fering them to Boston, New York, and London audiences; 
and the evening lectures in Huntington Hall, — No 
phase of Emerson’s quality was left untouched. is Puri- 
tanism, his treatment of nature, his message, his petsonality, 
his poetry, his Orientalism, his wit and humor, his relation to 
Germany and to Carlyle—all, and much besides—were pre- 
sented in a body of papers notable for careful study and ac- 
quaintance with these themes. Among the speakers were Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Professor Kuno 
Francke, Dr. Edward W. Emerson, Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt, President Jacob Gould Schurman, Frank B. San- 
born, Rev. R. Heber Newton, and Joel Benton. The audi- 
ences were eminently select, if not very large, and their at- 
tention and well-regulated applause evinced a keen critical 
understanding. The whole series of exercises was good to the 
very end, and anything just like it will hardly be seen again 
in this generation. 


Phil May is dead at thirty-nine—a serious loss to a world 
so lately bereaved of Henley and Whistler. Whistler had lived 
his life fairly out, and Henley at fifty-four had expressed him- 
self reasonably fully, but from May twenty or thirty years 
more of work seemed fairly due, and it was work of a sort and 
quality that the world never gets enough of. Most people 
know good drawing when they see it,—know, that is, that it is 
good: some people know how good it is, and a few know why it 
is good. Most people knew Phil May’s drawings were good; 
everybody that liked fun liked the fun in them; a few ex- 
perts saw in them what Whistler saw when he said, “ Black 
and white art is summed up in two words—Phil May.” He 
put his lines in the right place to express what he had in mind. 
That is about all there is in drawing, but it is difficult. Some 
men can place their lines pretty well, but have nothing very 
interesting in their minds, and others—like Thackeray—have 
such interesting minds that their pictures succeed in spite 
of defects in technique. Phil May had highly interesting and 
amusing things to communicate, and a surpassing gift of pic- 
torial discourse. What du Maurier did for English polite 
life, May did for English low life. He was a great economist 
of lines, wasted none, and got his effects with the least possi- 
ble ink shed. His style of drawing he perfected during a 
three years’ engagement to draw for the Sydney (Australia) 
Bulletin, the presses of which could successfully print only the 
simplest and clearest pictures. As will be recalled, he succeeded 
du Maurier on the staff of Punch, and was also a contributor 
to the Graphic. The Pope died, and now there is a new Pope 
in Rome, but there will be no new Phil May to take the vacant 
place at Punch’s table. 


Radium, discovered in 1898, was valued at. five million dol- 
lars a pound. Its estimated value has since been reduced to 
$2,721,555 90 a pound, which is a very material reduction, 
but the price is still high. We read with interest that a 
Buffalo man, Mr. Stephen T. Lockwood, expects to engage in 
the manufacture, or extraction, of this interesting substance, 
and hopes to lower the price still further. His hopes, as 
recorded in the papers, are based on the possession of certain 
deposits of carnotite in Utah, from which he has been able to 
extract radium, and which he believes can be induced to give 
its radium up somewhat easier than the pitchblende from 
which the radium so far obtained has been extracted. We 
hope he will succeed. Radium is the most interesting sub- 
stance out, and, dear though it is, a very little of it goes a 
great ways, and lasts, apparently, forever. We want more 
of it, for, unlike liquid air, it seems really to be of use for 
something besides amusement and speculation. 
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President Roosevelt and General Miles 


Was President Roosevelt justified in withholding from Lieuten- 
ant-General Miles the recognition to which his long and gallant 
service fairly entitled him because during the past few years 
General Miles has disagreed with and sought to harass the ad- 
ministration, particularly in its praiseworthy endeavors to reduce 
chaos to order in the Philippines? 

That the President did deliberately administer a snub of the 
snubbiest sort to the old soldier does not admit of doubt. The 
announcement of his retirement was supplemented by this curt 
phrase: 

Lieutenant-General Miles will proceed to his home. The travel 
enjoined is necessary for the public service. 


That is to say, an allowance for mileage on the journey home- 
ward from the seat of government sums up the whole recognition 
that, in Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion, General Miles’s career deserves. 
The record itself need not be told at length; it is familiar to all 
as one of the most notable in our military history. Nelson A. 
Miles fought through the most stupendous civil war known to 
history, entering the service as a captain and leaving it as a major- 
general; was wounded and commended at the battle of Fair Oaks; 
commended in the Seven Days’ battles; wounded and commended 
at Fredericksburg; again wounded and commended at Chancellors- 
ville; actively engaged at Gettysburg; then in the Mine Run cam- 
paign; in the terrible campaign of the Wilderness; in the Rich- 
mond campaign, and in the decisive campaign that closed at Ap- 
pomattox. Of his services against the Indians, which began in 
1870, and did not end until there ceased to be an Indian question, 
it is superfluous to speak, because they are fresh in the memory. 

When General Schofield was retired eight years ago the an- 
nouncement of the War Department contained very handsome ex- 
pressions of praise and appreciation. Similar tokens of recogni- 
tion have later fallen to General Otis, General Merritt, and, as 
might perhaps have been expected as inevitable, “ The War De- 
partment, by direction of the President, thanks General Wood 


and the officials, civil and military, serving under him upon the 


completion of a work so difficult, so important, and so well done.” 

It is silly, therefore, to plead that a suitable expression would 
have been contrary to custom. Just the reverse is true, as, of 
course, the President was well aware. The snub, as we have said, 
is proven to have been deliberate. Why was it administered? 

Because General Miles has been a thorn in the flesh of the ad- 
ministration. He has interfered seriously with the good work of 
the War Department; he has made accusations over and over again 
that may or may not have been susceptible of proof, but were cer- 
tainly unbecoming one in his position; he injected himself into the 
Sampson-Schley controversy in a manner so uncalled for as to bring 
forth a stinging and well-deserved rebuke from Secretary Root; he 
has been consistently bombastic and condescending and generally 
a nuisance, apparently playing to the galleries with some ulterior 
—probably political-—purpose in his mind. 

It is not to be wondered at that this course of action has been 
as irritating to the President and Secretary Root as it has been 
harmful to the service. But was the offence sufficiently aggra- 
vated to justify the President in wholly ignoring General Miles’s 
really splendid past, and merely pointing to the door? Would 
Lincoln have done it? Would Cleveland or McKinley? Would any 
President grown to that disregard of personal resentment which his 
great office demands? 

Obviously the country thinks not. Obviously also the whole 
people—if the unanimous voice of the press means anything—feel 
hurt, mortified, and ashamed, not so much on account of the old 
soldier who has been cheated, or cheated himself maybe, out of 
his just dues as on account of their President, who has disap- 
pointed them and humiliated himself. 


The Outlook for Presidential Candidates 


THe launching of the Gorman boom for the Presidency has 
promptly followed the Senator’s return from Europe. There is a 
report that several Democrats of national reputation have fixed 
upon Mr. Gorman as the standard-bearer of their party in 1904. 
We are told that among those who are quietly adv@cating thé 
nomination of the distinguished Marylander are Mr. J. K. Jones 
of Arkansas, Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
Senator W. J. Stone of Missouri, and, what is even more interest- 
ing, Mr. J. K. P. Hall, Chairman of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee in Pennsylvania. No overt step is to be taken, we under- 
stand, at the Democratic convention to be held at Harrisburg in 
September ; but, unless the present plan is changed, Pennsylvania’s 
delegation to the next Democratic national convention will en- 
deavor to make Mr. Gorman the nominee of the party fdér the 
Presidency. 

Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, allowed. himself to 
be interviewed the other day, and expressed the opinion that 


Mr. Gorman would be the “logical” nominee of the Democ- 
racy, because he stands forth as the repfesentative of the belief 
that nothing is of more vital importance to the South and to the 
country at large than the limitation of negro suffrage. He pointed 
out that Mr. Gorman lost his seat in the Senate through the negro 
vote; and recovered it, owing to legislation in Maryland by which 
negro suffrage was restricted. Mr. Gorman’s boom, however, has 
encountered obstruction even in Alabama, where the Montgomery 
Advertiser, a well-edited paper, contends that the nomination of 
the Maryland Senator would be a source of weakness rather than 
of strength. It asserts that Mr. Gorman and Gormanism turned 
Maryland into a Republican State, although it used to be as ime 
pregnable a Democratic stronghold as Alabama. It is not denied 
that national issues had something to do with the result, but the 
charge is made that Mr. Gorman and his political methods split 
the Democratic party in his State, and brought it to defeat. The 
Montgomery Advertiser thinks that Maryland would be more likely 
to go Democratic this autumn, if the Senator had remained in 
Europe. It is pronounced absurd, however, to say that, if Mary- 
land should go Democratic this year, Mr. Gorman would be indi- 
cated as the next nominee of the Democracy for President. We 
are reminded that Maryland is normally Democratic, as party 
leaders all over the country know. It never has been, and is not 
now, the keystone to the arch of Democratic victory. It stands in 
no such relation to the success of the Democracy as does New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, or Indiana. Any nominee who can 
carry Kentucky oF Tennessee can carry Maryland. It is, indeed, 
the belief of the Montgomery Advertiser that any other Democrat, 
likely to be put forward by the national convention of his party, 
would get more votes in Maryland itself than would Mr. Gorman. 

We believe it to be true that the Democracy, in selecting a 
candidate for the Presidency, would do well to keep its eyes fixed 
upon the States which proved pivotal in 1876, 1884 and 1892, when 
it was victorious. At the same time, while disposed to question 
Mr. Gorman’s availability, we cheerfully concede that no one is 
better qualified to point out the measures and policies upon which 
the Democratic party can be most effectually reunited. While the 
Democratic party should put forward in 1904 a candidate capable, 
or believed to be capable, of drawing votes from the Republicans, 
and of carrying the States of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Indiana, it might do wisely to heed Senator Gorman’s counsel 
with reference to a programme, and to make, first, tariff revision, 
and, secondly, honesty and economy in public administration, the 
chief planks in its platform. As leader of the Democratic minority 
in the Senate, Mr. Gorman will play, and ought to play, a great 
part in shaping the course of the national Democracy during the 
coming twelvemonth. It will be observed that Senator Gorman 
has not said a word about the limitation of negro suffrage, which, 
according to Senator Morgan of Alabama, and Representative 
Livingston of Georgia, will be, or ought to be, the principal issue 
in the next campaign. Mr. Livingston, it will be remembered, 
is the senior Democratic member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and one of the leaders of the Democratie minority in the 
House. 

He has framed a platform for the party which is received 
with a good deal of commendation by his colleagues from the 
South. He holds that, during the next session of Congress, the 
Democrats should begin the Presidential campaign by pressing on 
the Republicans the three following demands: first, for the enact- 
ment of an elastic currency law; secondly, for the abolishment or 
reduction of rates in tariff schedules protecting trust-made goods; 
thirdly, that the Republicans shall either uphold or repudiate the 
President’s “negro policy.” We are not sure that the time has 
come to lay great stress upon the third demand. Is Mr. Living- 
ston quite sure that he is able to define Mr. Roosevelt's “ negro 
policy?” So far as the President has yei gone, it is possible for his 
friends to say that he has appointed fewer negroes to Federal office 
than have his recent predecessors; that he is not the first Presi- 
dent to receive a negro as a guest in the White House, and that 
his oath binds him to respect the Constitution and the laws, in- 
cluding the Fifteenth Amendment, so long as they stand unre- 
pealed. In view of the position lately taken by the United States 
Supreme Court with reference to the enforcement of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, we do not see that much practical good could be at 
this time accomplished by an agitation for the repeal of that 
amendment, and we are inclined to think that the agitation would 
be harmful. At present, the negro question is out of politics, and 
to force it back again might prove a serious mistake. It might 
stop the growing tendency among sober-minded Republicans to re- 
gard the Reconstruction legislation with misgiving and regret, and 
to countenance the attempt of certain Southern States to minimize | 
its harmful effects by their new State Constitutions. 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Bryan has again given public ex- 
pression to the ill-temper with which he seems to regard the re- 
vival of Mr. Cleveland’s popularity. Speaking the other day in 
Ohio, where the campaign for the governorship has begun, he so 
far forgot himself as to describe the man thrice nominated and 
twice elected by the Democracy to the Presidency, as a “ bunco- 
steerer.” The application of such an epithet to his predecessor by 
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one who himself has been twice honored by the Democracy, has 
offended not only the sense of justice but the sense of decency in 
many Democrats, who hitherto have been conspicuous in the Bryan- 
ite wing of the party. It has driven out of the Bryan camp, for 
instance, Mr. E. V. Brewster, who has been a leader of the Bryan 
forces in Brooklyn in two Presidential campaigns. Mr. Brewster 
now declares that the next nominee of the Democracy ought to 
he, and will be, Grover Cleveland. Johnson, he thinks, is not to be 
considered, and neither is Gorman nor Parker. He insists that, if 
the party hopes to win, it must get back to the solid Cleveland 
principles—those of Jefferson. The epithet applied by Mr. Bryan 
to Mr. Cleveland would scarcely haye been uttered under any cir- 
cumstances by a dignified and self-respecting man, and, even in 
the mouth of the most reckless of stump-speakers, it could only be 
justified if Mr. Cleveland during his second administration, had 
grossly and defiantly broken promises made by gim during the pre- 
ceding campaign. As we have previously shown, not one of the 
political intentions declared by Mr. Cleveland in 1892 was dis- 
avowed by him during his second term of office. It was no fault 
of his that the Wilson tariff bill was transformed almost beyond 
' recognition after it reached the Senate, nor was it his fault that 
the income tax was pronounced unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. To try to make Mr. Cleveland responsible 
for the panie of 1893 is ridiculous. Mr. Cleveland had been in 
the White House only a few months when that panic occurred. 

When he went into office, the condition of the Federal finances 
was such that the Treasury officials were obliged to rake up the sub- 
sidiary silver in their vaults in order to show a favorable balance. 
In the last days of Harrison’s term, Secretary Foster had reeog- 
nized the necessity for a government loan, and had proposed to 
issue one; but Republican politicians thought it would be a 
shrewd trick to throw, if they could, the discredit for the dis- 
ordered finances on the shoulders of the Cleveland administration. 
No doubt, the panic of 1893, while due largely to overproduction, 
may in part also be imputed to vicious financial legislation. The 
silver dilution of the currency caused by the legislation of 1878 and 
1890 helped to bring on the crisis. But, what had Mr. Cleveland 
to do with legislation in either of those years? The silver law of 
1890 will always be known by the name of its author, John 
Sherman; and the silver law of 1878 was foreed through a Demo- 
cratic House by Mr. Bland, and through a Republican Senate by 
Mr. Allison. The truth is, that Mr. Cleveland has never swerved 
from his principles, or broken faith with the people, who twice 
raised him to exalted office, and the eyes of the Democracy are 
now wide open to the fact. 

Senator John T. Morgan of Alabama, to whom we have already 
referred, is always interesting, and sometimes startling. In his 
latest interview, he made the surprising assertion that, in his 
opinion, Mr. Roosevelt would not be nominated for the Presidency 
in 1904, but that the Republican nominee would be Senator Foraker, 
who acted'as the President’s next friend in the more or less avowed 
contest with Senator Hanna, which preceded the recent Republi- 
ean convention in Ohio. This is a prediction which will be heard 
with interest at Oyster Bay. There are, as yet, no distinct indi- 
cations of opposition to Mr. Roosevelt in any part of the country, 
except among the White Republicans in certain Southern States. 
Steps have already been taken to secure an anti-Roosevelt delegation 
from Texas to the next national Republican convention. No doubt, 
the movement will extend to other Southern States, but, as a coun- 
ter-movement will be made by the colored Republicans, the outcome 
will be simply the despatch of contesting delegations to the con- 
vention, There will be nothing new or important in such a phenom- 
enon. Mr. Roosevelt will be nominated, if he is supported by 
the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Whether he secures that support is likely to depend at the last 
moment on the delegation from the Empire Commonwealth. It 
is now generally recognized that Governor Odell has renounced the 
hope, if he ever entertained it, of competing with Mr. Platt for the 
leadership of the Republican party in the State, and it follows 
that the Senator will again control the New York‘ delegation to 
the Republican national convention. Should he make up his mind 
to throw Mr. Roosevelt over, it is probable that Senator Quay 
would again co-operate with his colleague from New York, and it 
is extremely improbable that, outside of Senator Foraker and 
Senator Beveridge, they would encounter much opposition from 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, or any State of the Central West. 
Thus we see that Senator Platt, controlling, as he seems certain to 
control, the New York delegation, will have his hand upon the 
keystone of the arch of Mr. Roosevelt’s prospects. Is he really 
friendly to the President? Was it friendship that prompted him 
to say in a recent interview that Mr. Roosevelt had friends in 
Wall Street, and that, if the President hadn’t, he might as well 
“go into liquidation?” This means, if it means anything, that 
Mr. Roosevelt: not only has friends in Wall Street, but so many 
of them as te constitute a preponderating element. If there were 
only a few of them, they would be a negligible quantity, and, 
consequently, eould not save the President from “ going into 
liquidation.” Nobody knows better than Mr. Platt whether it 
helps a candidate for the Presidency, not only in the country at 


large, but in the city of New York itself, to be regarded as a 
favorite of Wall Street. He knows that in 1884 Mr. Blaine’s re- 
luctant attendance at a banquet offered by some New York capital- 
ists, including the late Jay Gould, cost him more votes than the 
Burchard speech about “rum, Romanism and rebellion.” Would 
Senator Platt talk about Mr. Roosevelt’s friends in Wall Street, 
if he sincerely desired the President to be nominated and elected in 
19047 


Pope Pius X. and the Civil Power 


IT is universally acknowledged that, from a religious point of 
view, a felicitous choice was made by the conclave, when Cardinal 
Joseph Sarto was elected Pope. We are reminded of the tradi- 
tions of the primitive Church when we read of the exemplary piety 
and the single-hearted devotion with which he, who will henceforth 
be known as Pius X., discharged the duties of parish priest, of 
Bishop of Mantua, and of Patriarch of Venice. He is spiritually 
qualified to be the shepherd of his flock. But how will he deal 
with the difficult and delicate problems involved in the relations 
of the papacy to the civil power in many countries, and what posi- 
tion will he take with reference to the intellectual and social move- 
ments of the time? The question could be more easily answered 
if Cardinal Sarto had held any of the great offices at the Pontifical 
Court, or in the diplomatic service, and thus been associated with 
the formulation or the enforcement of the papal policies. As a 
matter of fact, he has never held any of the great posts in the 
Curia; he has never lived in Rome; he has never acted as Nuncio, 
as Legate or as Ablegate. He is not a member of any of the great 
religious orders. From the day of his ordination up to the present 
hour, he has been a member of the secular clergy, and, what is 
no less noteworthy, his functions of priest and bishop have been 
performed in a province lying outside of the former States of the 
Church. As regards acquaintance with the men who for many 
years have helped to shape the treatment of the questions affecting 
the interests of the Church, which have arisen in Germany, in 
France, in Spain, in England, Ireland, and the United States, and, 
above all, in Italy, the new Pontiff is almost a stranger in the 
Vatican. Such aloofness from the papal court has been accounted 
so grave a disability that, according to a current saying, the 
Roman cardinals—a term applied to those members of the Sacred 
College, who have the management of Papal politics—would rather 
give the tiara to a foreigner than to a provincial. They broke the 
rule, however, in this instance, as they broke it in 1878, when they 
raised a Camerlengo to the papacy. The latest departure from 
custom took place under interesting circumstances, for the report 
is confirmed that at one time during the conclave, when Cardinal 
Rampolla had received upwards of thirty votes, and it seemed 
probable that he would be quickly chosen Pope by the process of 
“accession,” a veto was interposed by one of the Austrian 
Cardinals, in obedience to an order of the Vienna government. 
Should the subsequent election of Cardinal Sarto be looked upon 
as a defeat of the Rampolla party, or was he their second or third 
choice? If this question could be answered we should have some 
light upon the course which Pius X. is likely to pursue, and we 
shall have even a clearer indication when the appointment of 
Papal Secretary of State is definitely made. At the hour when we 
write, that post is said to have been successively offered to Cardinal 
Agliardi and to Cardinal Satolli, and to have been declined by 
both, and the belief prevails that it will be tendered to Cardinal 
Vincenzo Vannutelli, a brother of the leading opponent of Cardinal 
Rampolla. 

Although surprising transformations have been wrought at 
times in cardinals by their elevation to the papal throne, they, 
like other men, are moulded to a large extent by environment and 
habits, and it is from a knowledge of their past that we can best 
forecast their future. Pius X. was born, and has spent all his 
life, in what was once Venetian territory. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable, therefore, that he should regard the Hapsburg power with 
synipathy, or that he should fail to look with some kindness on 
the House of Savoy, in which Venetians see their liberator. He 
has learned, moreover, by long experience to accommodate himself 
to the disturbed relations of church and state in Italy, for since 
1866 he has been a stipendiary of the Italian government. He 
knows that he could not have become Patriarch of Venice against 
the will of King Humbert L., and as the occupant of that post, he 
recognized that he owed a duty to the secular sovereign as well 
as to the head of the Church. It was in violation of an order of 
Leo XIII. that he welcomed King Humbert on the latter’s visit to 
Venice. His intercourse with the ex-Queen Margherita is known 
to have been extremely cordial, and his relations with her son, the 
present ruler of Italy, have been amicable. For these positive 
reasons, and on the negative ground that he has had no personal 
connection with Vatican politics, his election to the papal chair is 
probably as satisfactory to the Italian monarchy as would have 
been that of any of his colleagues, with the exception of Cardinal 
Capacelatro. His past, in a word, seems to offer guarantees that 
the new Pope will show himself a Liberal rather than a Reaction- 
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ary in his dealings with the civil power in Italy. But there is, 
as we have said, no certainty that such calculations will not be 
upset, for the Pope may prove unable to resist the pressure of his 
new environment, and his predispositions may be effaced by a 
sense of tremendous responsibility. There is less reason to at- 
tribute Liberalism to Cardinal Sarto than there was to ascribe it 
to Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti in 1846, or to Cardinal Peeci in 1878; 
yet in both of the former cases expectation was ultimately dis- 
appointed. 

Having been himself a member of the secular clergy, the new 
Pope, it might be presumed, would not resent with especial bitter- 
ness the expulsion of the educational religious orders from France. 
Nevertheless, if Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli is appointed Secre- 
tary of State, there will be some ground for apprehending a change 
in the papal policy toward the French Republic. It will be ob- 
served that Premier Combes, speaking at Marseilles, on Sunday, 
August 9, uttered a species of warning when he criticised the atti- 
tude of the higher ranks of the clergy, which, he said, had made 
common cause with the congregations expelled from France, and 
had sought to stir up a religious civil war. He added that, if the 
situation continued, the French government would be obliged to 
consider the advisability of modifying the existing relations be- 
tween the Church and the state. This means, of course, that 
whether the Combes cabinet will renounce or carry out the pro- 
jected abolition of the concordat depends upon the course that 
will be taken by the new occupant of the Vatican. This is one of 
the gravest questions by which Pius X. is confronted. There is 
only one question more momentous in its bearing on the relations 
of the papacy to the civil power, and that is whether the new Pope 
will rescind the order issued by Pius IX., and reaffirmed by Leo 
XIII, the order whereby all faithful Catholics in Italy were pro- 
hibited from taking part in Parliamentary elections. That order 
has had a serious effect upon the fortunes of the Italian monarchy. 
One result of it has been that the number of persons actually voting 
at a Parliamentary election has usually constituted only about 
fifty per cent. of the number registered. As the abstentions have 
taken place almost wholly in the rural districts, there has been a 
growing tendency to give a preponderance of political power to 
the urban proletariat, and to its Socialist representatives in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The consequence has been that, whereas 
under Minghetti, the ministers used to be chosen from the Right, 
power passed, first to the Moderate Liberals under Depretis, then 
to the Radicals under Crispi, while it has now gravitated to the ex- 
treme Left. It will never again be possible for a Conservative, or 
even for a Moderate, party to attain Parliamentary ascendency until 
faithful Catholics are permitted by the Pope to vote. We deem it 
very doubtful, however, whether an injunction upon which so 
much stress was laid by his predecessors will be recalled by Pius 
X. Even if he were personally inclined to such a step, the pres- 
sure to which he will be subjected by almost all the cardinals is 
likely to prove irresistible. If the injunction had never been 
issued, the fact that individual Catholics took part in Parliamentary 
elections might have been construed as simply an admission of 
what nobody denies, to wit, the existence of the Italian monarchy 
as a government de facto. But Pius IX. and Leo XIII. having 
held that voting would be tantamount to a recognition of the 
Italian monarchy as a government de jure, it is hard to see how 
their successor could recede from that position without seeming 
to commit the papacy to acquiescence in the seizure of the states 
of the Church. 

A government which has cause to regard the elevation of 
Cardinal Sarto with anxiety is that of Alfonso XIII. Ever since 
the Bourbon monarchy was restored at Madrid in the person of 
the present ruler’s father, it has been upheld by the Vatican 
against Carlism on the one hand and Republicanism on the other, 
both of which have adherents in the army. In considerable sec- 
tions of Spain the parish priests are Carlists to a man, and nothing 
but the rigorous discipline maintained by the bishops in obedience 
to orders from Rome has kept them ostensibly faithful to the 
Alfonsine dynasty. For the ex-Regent, Queen Christina, the late 
Pontiff had the highest regard, and he was the godfather of her 
son. The new Pope not only has no ties of the kind, but he has 
long been on the most friendly terms with Don Carlos, who is a 
resident of Venice. It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
occupant of the papal throne will remember the friendships of 
Cardinal Sarto. Here again much significance will be attached 
to the selection of a Secretary of State. Everybody knows what 
Cardinal Rampolla’s policy was toward Italy, France, Germany, 
and Spain, but nobody can forecast his successor’s with any ap- 
proach to confidence. 

So far as the United States are concerned, we are mainly inter- 
ested in learning what the attitude of the Vatican under its new 
master will be toward the Liberal element in American Catholi- 
cism, personified by Archbishop Ireland, and toward the thorny 
question of the,friars in the Philippines. Had Pius X. been a 
Franciscan, or/a member of any of the orders which possess large 
estates in the~Philippine Archipelago, we might have experienced 
much difficulty in reaching a solution of the problem. With one 
who, throughout his adult life, has belonged to the secular clergy, 


it should prove easier to arrive at an accommodation. What our 
government has resolved upon is this, that the friars, who, rightly 
or wrongly, are odious to the natives, shall leave the Philippines— 
peaceably if they will, forcibly if they must. We are perfectly 
willing to pay at a fair valuation for any property the title to 
which they can make good. Under the circumstances, it might 
have been supposed that the problem could be quickly dealt with, 
but it still remains for Pius X. to solve. As regards the position 
that is likely to be taken by the new Pope with reference to the 
views of Archbishop Lreland, only those who are familiar with the 
writings of Cardinal Sarto can foretell how he will act. 


Curiosities of Our Political History 


AT the first glance it might be supposed that nothing more un- 
interesting and sterile could be found than the volume called 
Executive Register of the United States. This is a list of the 
Presidents and their cabinets compiled and published by Mr. 
Kobert Brent Mosher, chief of the Bureau of Appointments in 
the Department of State, Washington. An inspection of the book 
will disclose answers to many questions that might puzzle persons 
reputed to be conversant with our political history. For example, 
did a Vice-President ever fail to be chosen by the electoral colleges? 
Did the same man ever serve as Vice- President under two sue- 
cessive Presidents? Was the office of Vice-President ever resigned ? 
Did the same man ever hold simultaneously two or more cabinet 
offices’ Did the same man ever hold simultaneously a seat in the 
cabinet and a place on the bench? These are but a few of the 
inquiries to which replies could not easily be given offhand, but 
concerning which information is obtainable in the work be- 
fore us. 

It is well known that at the first election of a President under 
\the Constitution all the Presidential electors voted for George 
Washington, but less than half of them for John Adams. If all 
the non-Adams electors had concentrated their suffrages upon a 
single candidate, the latter would have been Vice-President. As 
a matter of fact, their votes were seattered among ten candidates, 
including two from Massachusetts (John Hancock and. Benjamin 
Lincoln) ; two from New York (John Jay and George Clinton) ; 
one from Connecticut, one from Maryland, one from South Caro- 
lina, and three from Georgia. Only one of these, George Clinton, 
was to be heard of again conspicuously in the electoral colleges, 
but he was to be heard of frequently. Thus, in 1796, although 
Washington got all of the electoral votes, Adams received only 
77, and George Clinton 50. During Washington’s second term, 
Edmond Randolph discharged the double functions of Attorney- 
yeneral and Secretary of State from January 22 to January 29, 
1794. Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania, was both Postmaster- 
General and Secretary of War from January 2 to February 25, 
1795. He was both Secretary of War and Secretary of State from 
August 20, 1795, to February 5, 1796. 

Few persons recall the fact that, notwithstanding Washington’s 
refusal to accept a third term, he received two electoral votes, one 
from North Carolina and one from Virginia, in 1796. At the 
same election, when John Adams beat Jefferson by three electoral 
votes, and, consequently, became President, fifteen votes were cast 
by Virginia for Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, and thirty for 
Aaron Burr, not one of them, curiously enough, being from New 
York. Neither John Jay nor George Clinton got a vote this time 
from his native State, but the former had five, and the latter 
seven, supporters in the electoral colleges. The first dismissal of 
a cabinet officer occurred under the administration of John Adams. 
Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania, was a hold-over from Wash- 
ington’s administration in the office of Secretary of State. His 
resignation was requested on May 10, 1800, but he declined to 
resign, and was dismissed on May 12 of the same year. Charles 
Lee, of Virginia, was both Attorney-General and Secretary of State 
from May 13 to June 6, 1800. Benjamin Stoddert, of Maryland, 
was both Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy from June | 
to June 12, 1800. Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts, was not only 
Secretary of the Treasury, but also Secretary of War, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1801, to the close of John Adams’s administration; more- 
over, on January 31, 1801, while holding the two offices just named, 
he was “authorized and requested” by the President “to execute 
the office of Secretary of State so far as to affix the seal of the 
United States to the enclosed commission to the present Secretary 
of State, John Marshall, of Virginia, to be Chief Justice of the 
United States, and to certify in your own name as executing the 
office of Secretary of State pro hac vice.” John Marshall was 
both Chief Justice of the United States and Secretary of State 
from February 4 to March 3, 1801. 

It is well known that, at the fourth election for the Presidency, 
Jefferson and Burr received an equal number of electoral votes, 
and there being, consequently, no choice, the House of Representa- 
tives preceeded on February 11, 1801, to choose a President, voting 
by States, and each State casting but one vote. It is a remark- 
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able fact that Chief-Justice Marshall remained Secretary of State 
for one day after Jefferson's inauguration, for the special purpose 
of countersigning some “sea letters,” which were to be used im- 
mediately. Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts, another Federalist, 
was permitted by Jefferson to serve as Secretary of the Treasury 
from March 4 to May 6, 1801. Still another Federalist, Benjamin 
Stoddert, was allowed to retain the post of Secretary of the Navy 
until March 31, 1801, and Joseph Haversham, of Georgia, another 
of Adams’s appointees, was suffered to exercise the functions of 
Postmaster-General until November 2, 1801, when he resigned. 
Fven Jefferson, who might have been expected to set his face 
against plural offices, authorized Henry Dearborn, of Massachu- 
setts, to be both Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy 
from Aprii 1 to July 17, 1801. | 

It’ will be remembered that, before the enactment of the Twelfth 
Amendment, rendered necessary by the tie between Jefferson and 
Burr in the electoral colleges, the Constitution provided that the 
electors should vote by ballot for two persons, without specifying 
which was desired for President and which for Vice-President. 
The person having the greatest number of votes should be Presi- 
dent if such number should be a majority of the whole number 
of electors. The person having the next greatest number of votes 
was to be Vice-President, whether such number constituted a 
majority or not. The Twelfth Amendment, on the other hand, 
provided that a majority of the electors should be required to 
choose a. Vice-President as well as a President, and if no person 
should have a majority of the votes for Vice-President, then the 
Senate should choose the Vice-President from the two highest 
numbers on the list, but a majority of the whole number of Sen- 
ators should be necessary to a choice. The Twelfth Amendment 
further provided that no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of President should be eligible to that of Vice-President of 
the United States. It follows that if Chester A. Arthur had been 
born in Canada instead of in Vermont, he would have been in- 
eligible to the Vice-Presidency, and his election to that office in 
1880 would have been constitutionally null and void. Was the 
power of the Senate to elect a President in the exigency named 
cver exercised? Yes, in the winter of 1836-37, when Martin Van 
Buren was elected President, but R. M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
received but 147 votes for Vice-President, while 148 were needed 
to elect. The Senate proceeded to choose Mr. Johnson Vice- 
President. 

George Clinton was Vice-President under two successive Pres- 
idents, to wit, Jefferson and Madison. The only other man who 
attained this distinction was John C. Calhoun, who was Vice- 
President not only under John Quincy Adams, but under Andrew 
Jackson. Calhoun is the only man who ever resigned the Vice- 
Presidency. His resignation of the office was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State on December 28, 1832, the reason assigned 
being his acceptance of a seat in the Federal Senate to which he 
had been elected by the Legislature of South Carolina. 


The Profit of Longevity 


“ FINALLY, he had the great advantage of living long.” Thus 
does Mr. Bryce, in his recent volume of biographical studies, 
conclude his analysis of the career of one of the leading British 
statesmen of the nineteenth century. 

To enumerate longevity among the causes of success in public 
life is searcely in harmony with the prevailing sentiment. The 
doors of opportunity are popularly supposed to be closed to every 
one who cannot show a certificate of being less than fifty years 
of age, and there are even those who seem to believe that the 
fortieth birthday is the high-water mark of influence. It is ad- 
mitted, of course, that there are certain compensations for gray 
hairs, but these are mainly of a. private and social nature. The 
mighty men of this commonwealth-——of any commonwealth—must 
be sought, it is declared, among those who have not yet passed 
their meridian. Such is the theory. How far it corresponds 
with facts may be estimated by any one who will take a list 
of United States Senators—certainly the most powerful group 
of public men in America—and count the number of septua- 
genarians. 

What, then, are the actual advantages which the older man pos- 
sesses ovem the younger, given equal ability? In the first place, 
the mere passing of the years brings a certain automatic in- 
crement of reputation to a strong man. Take, for instance, the 
ease of Grover Cleveland. It is now nearly twenty years since 
he was first elected President. That is to say, when our present- 
day men of thirty-five were at school Mr. Cleveland held the high- 
est office in the nation. Whatever opinions may be held respecting 
his statesmanship it means a great deal, as affecting his influence, 
that he has oecupied a foremost place in the public eye during 
the whole of the political experience of the majority of the elec- 
torate. To a voter of forty a politician of forty may be accept- 
able on account of his platform or his speeches or what not, but 


the coeval can never carry quite the same weight of authority as 
the senior who started in the competition with a prestige already 
accumulated. It is natural for us to imagine the older man as 
of heroic stature, for he has been so presented to us from the 
first; whereas it is hard to realize that any one can be really 
great who was a boy when we were. 

In some instances the authority of an old statesman is height- 
ened by the fulfilment of his predictions and the confirmation of 
his policies. This accession of credit is especially deserving of 
notice when it involves the reversal of a popular misjudgment. 
There is no man who gains such a firm hold upon public confidence 
as he who has had strength of character to withstand a wave of 
excited feeling, and whose wisdom has been vindicated by the 
course of later events. It is not often—for on a large scale the 
relation of cause and effect takes a long while to work itself out— 
that such a justification comes within the limits of a single life- 
time, but when the courageous and independent politician is fortu- 
nate enough to survive not only the taunts of his opponents, but 
the popularity of their schemes, he receives an admiration pro- 
portionate to the former denunciation. One of the most con- 
spicuous instances of this advantage of longevity was seen in the 
career of John Bright, who, for opposing the Crimean war, not 
only lost his seat in Parliament, but was reviled in the news- 
papers and spat upon in the streets, but who lived to hear that 
war generally condemned and to receive in consequence such 
esteem and trust as would never have been his if he had let him- 
self be carried along with the stream. 

It must be understood, in all this, that the statesmen of expe- 
rience whose case we are considering is no fossil. To the old man 
who has lost his vigor or who is out of touch with young life— 
its ideals, its point of view, its manner of speech—there is no 
salvation in the mere lengthening out of years. A collection of 
diaries is not in itself equivalent to a treasury of wisdom, and in 
a changing world familiarity with precedents may sometimes be 
dangerous lore. But in every country there is, and always will be, 
a career for the man to whom the years have brought maturity 
and knowledge without taking from him freshness of spirit and 
quickness of adaption. 


Automobiles and Exercise 


On the whole the automobile is the most amusing toy now in the 
market. Affluent persons who have got tired of navigating Long 
Island Sound and sailing up and down the Atlantic coast in yachts, 
find novelty and pleasure in yachting on.shore. Most of them 
seem to go through the same experience. Beginning with a mod- 
est little motor- wagon, run by electricity perhaps, they duly 
aspire and acquire, advancing from car to car, each time a 
bigger one with more horse- power and greater speed capacity, 
until they have to send horses to pasture and carriages to 
be stored to make room in their stables for the collection of devil 
wagons. 

There is no doubt that the machines are interesting, and that 
the testing of their capacities to cover distance has great fascina- 
tion. But with many owners they are still a fad, and in so far 
as they are a fad they will in time lose part of their attractive- 
ness. And as a fad automobiling has some drawbacks. It is told, 
with diagrams and pictures to help, that a good many automobilists 
are getting uncomfortably fat, and it is a matter of observation 
that the livers of others are not working as smoothly as their 
owners and their owner’s associates could wish. Can it be that 
automobiling is defective as a sport in that it fails to give its 
votaries due physical exercise? Jt looks that way. Golf, though 
it may come to be tiresome, is an exceedingly salubrious exercise. 
Horseback riding and polo-playing jolt the liver in a fashion that 
is highly advantageous to that organ. Walking and tennis keep 
down fat, and are plainly wholesome for persons whom they suit. 
But automobiling, though it is a true recreation in that it en- 
gages and entertains the mind, seems to be a bit too easy on the 
body. That is a serious defect in a sport, for our older men espe- 
cially cultivate sports, not so much as a kill-time, as to keep the 
body in such condition as will best sustain the urgent activities 
of the mind. If the automobile can’t keep its owner “in condi- 
tion,” it won’t have all the stable to itself. nor leave the golf-course 
bare of players. It will not perish, of course, but persons who 
just now find in it their sole recreation will have to supplement 
it with exercises that exercise. 

Man is intended to work both with his mind and his body. When 
human ingenuity succeeds in making any diflicult thing—like trans- 
portation or maintenance—so easy that it is no trouble, that par- 
ticular difficulty ceases in some measure to perform its office in 
keeping people healthy, and some other difficulty has to be sub- 
stituted for it. If we could live without trouble we should have 
to invent suitable forms of trouble to keep us from degenerating, 
and that is precisely what folks do whose lives have been made 
too easy, and who are wise enough to realize it. 
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A RACE BETWEEN AN AUTO AND A BALLOON 


An experimental race between a war balloon and a war antomobile was lately run in Austria for the purpose of determining the relative advantages of the two means of 
communication. .The race proceeded satisfactorily until the auto came to grief in fording an arm of the Danube River. The water proved to be deeper than it was sup- 
posed to be, and the machine was wrecked, the balloon, meanwhile, continuing on-its way. Our illustration shows the auto being hauled across the river by a team of horses 
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the Surj-boat approaches the drowning Person a Buoy ts thrown as a temporary Help until the Guard can ges to him 


A 


One of the ip legwards jumps Overboard and Swims to the drowning Man, while two Assistants follow and help get him into the Boat 


SNAP. SHOTS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST LIFE-SAVERS 


At cach of the important summer resorts along the Atlantic coast there is a trained corps of life-savers who patrol the 
beach in squads. At Atdantic City, the corps consists of thirty-cight men, and from two to three lives have been saved 
daily so far this season. An important branch of the coast-guard service is the Volunteer Life-saving- Corps of the 
State of New York, which has 8g8 stations and 7600 members. It has a record of 4729 lives saved in nine years 
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At first Sight of the Auto, the first Impulse was to leave the Road 


As tt came nearer, there was a Moment of Uncertainty 


SNAP SHOTS BY CINEMATOGRAPH—TRAINING A THOROUGHBRED TO MEET AN AUTOMOBILE 


On second Thought, he decided to have a good Look at the Machine 


With the final Decision that, apart from meeting a strange Animal, there was no real Danger 


Last week our special photographer took several trips in an automobile around New York and in New Fersey, to get a pictorial record by cinematograph of scenes from an auto 


going at high speed. It was found that, in general, the horses paid litile or no attention to the passing auto. 


The photographs here reproduced show how a theroughbred, un- 


accustomed to automobiles, passed by with no more than a show of nervousness. Other pictures in this unusual series will be published in forthcoming issues of the Weekly 
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Women 


Lonpon, August 13, 1903. 

OLITICS and society in England are inseparable. You may 
see the truth of this almost any afternoon on the terrace 
of the House of Commons. The terrace is a fine embank- 
ment, some hundreds of yards in length, washed by the 
Thames; and tea on the terrace, at the invitation of an 
M.P., is one of the choicest diversions of fashionable London. 
Hiundreds of tables are scattered about it, and each is a centre of 
brightness and gayety. Brilliant women in brilliant gowns, at- 
tended by an immaculately groomed M.P.—the House of Commons 
is “the best-dressed assembly in the world—the gliding Thames in 
front of one, with its ceaseless flow of life, and behind one the 
gray walls of Parliament, waiters who look like legislators flit- 
ting in and out, the afternoon sun lending its golden touch, straw- 
berries and cream, cigars and cigarettes, talk and laughter—who 
wouldn’t be an M.P.? In its way it is about as picturesque and 
elegant a scene as any in London. kverybody who is anybody 
finds his or her way to the terrace sooner or later. It looks like 
a garden - party, and 

so it is, a garden- 

party of picked men 


and «women. I re- 
member when Mr. 
Chamberlain had 


finally got clear of 
his early Radicalism 
and was beginning to 
be taken up by so- 
ciety, it used to be 
thrown in face 
that he never = ap- 
peared on the terrace 
Without a cohort of 
adoring duchesses. He 
is still one of its most 
prominent patrons, as 
well as one of its 
most popular. But, 
indeed, no member of 
either House can long 
resist the terrace. 
After the stuffy, me- 
phitic atmosphere of 
the interior it is a 
wholesome change to 
the freshness of the 
river's brink; after 
hours of wrangling in 
committee, what ean 
be pleasanter than a 
twenty-minutes’ chat 
with a clever, witty 
woman? You would 
think to look at the 
flash and easy anima- 
tion of the scene that 
Westminster simply 
existed to form a 
background for _ it. 
But vou would be 
wrong. There comes 
the sudden tinkle of. 
innumerable electric 
bells: it is the sign 
that a division is be- 
ing taken in the 
House. Instantly the 
terrace lounger is 
turned into the poli- 
tician. Cigars and 
cigarettes are thrown 
away, and with a 
hasty grumble and apology, honorable members make a rush for 
the lobbies. The terrace is left hostless, manless, and a stranger, 
looking in at that moment, might well be puzzled+to explain the 
presence of two or three hundred charming and bewildered women 
taking tea in an Adamless paradise. 

I wonder whether it was noticed in America a year or so ago 
that when the House of Commons was revising its procedure and 
the days and hours of its meetings, it carefully arranged things 
so as not to interfere with the “ week-end.” That was another 
proof of the intimagy of the connection between politics and so- 
ciety. There were at the time some democratic protests, but they 
carried no weight, and had no effect beyond, perhaps, giving an 
uncomfortable moment of suspense to the hostesses who in im- 
agination saw their country houses guestless. Society would as 
soon think of turning England into a republic as of having the 
House meet on Saturday. The week-end is one of the most firmly 
intrenched, as well as most enjoyable, institutions in this coun- 
try, and nothing but a revolution could overthrow it. Those who 
affected or really felt indignation because the government, among 
its other proposals. did not suggest a Saturday sitting, and who 
raised their voices in protest against what thev called “ the domi- 
nation of society.” knew not what they were doing. Had the Op- 
position got its way, a social cataclysm would have been the re- 


The English woman who ts also a politician. ...dvoes the work of 
po.ttical canvassing to perfection 


in English Politics 


By Sydney Brooks 


sult. The week-end is society’s and human nature’s answer to the 
intolerableness of the London Sunday. One might defend it on 
hygienie grounds, but it is altogether so charming a custom and 
English country houses are so spacious and restful in their hos- 
pitality that no defence is needed. There have, I know, been hor- 
rible pictures conjured up of the catastrophes that await the nation 
through these weekend migraticns. Some Sunday, it is said, when 
the moon is at her lowest and the telegraph offices closed, France 
or Germany will declare war, fall upon the English coasts, and 
stab the empire at its heart by a descent upon London. And be- 
yond a few clerks and doorkeepers and messenger boys they will 
tind no one in the government office to receive them. All the 
ministers and responsible officials will be idling in the cou:- 
try, playing golf or inspecting antiquities or chatting under 
the garden trees. It is a terrifying prospect, no doubt, but 
England seems ready to run the risk. In other countries 
society adapts itself to political exigencies. Here the business 
of legislation is arranged to suit the convenience of society. 

English women are 
not only keen, but in- 
telligent _ politicians. 
They read the de- 
bates, they study 
questions, they follow 
the by - elections, and 
wade through columns 
of campaign litera- 
ture. And being in 
constant and intimate 
touch with the makers 
of English politics, 
their imformation is 
always of the best. 
Readers of Lady 
Rose’s Daughter will 
remember how nat- 
urally Mrs. Humphry 
Ward made her hero- 
ine move through the 
world of statesmen 
and diplomats, and 
how cleverly she gave 
the impression of a 
salon that was behind 
the scenes of all that 
was worth knowing. 
There are many wo- 
men and many salons 
like that in London— 
women who have 
learned the inside of 
politics as part of 
their social educa- 
tion, and salons where 
they turn their knowl- 
edge to admirable use. 
They are still an un- 
questionable power in 
politics. They make 
and unmake men, they 
know the last least 
art of jobbing, they 
pull strings with a 
frankness and _  au- 
dacity that a mere 
man can but marvel 
at from afar. 

But though society 
is political, it is rare- 
ly partisan. In nor- 
mal times party di- 
visions do not stray 
beyond Westminster, and much of the easy-goingness and modera- 
tion of English politics is due to the fact that the leaders on both 
sides are continually meeting outside the House and dining at the 
same table. I do not suppose it has ever occurred to an American 
Democrat that unity in his party might be promoted if the wives 
of the more prominent leaders would ask the wives and women- 
kind 6f the rank and file to occasional at-homes in Washington. 
Yet this is precisely the experiment that is now being tried in Lon- 
don by the wives of leading Liberals. That again proves the close- 
ness of the relationship between politics and society. 

But the English woman who is also a politician does not by any 
means confine her activities to the drawing-room. She sits on 
political committees, forms political leagues, makes political 
speeches, and does the work of political canvassing during elec- 
tion-time to perfection. Already Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme has 
brought into being three large and vigorous associations, composed 
entirely. of women, to support or oppose it. The Primrose League 
is known all over the world as one of the best organized and most 
influential electioneering agencies in existence. It is, at any rate, 
a singular token of the political capacity and enthusiasm of Eng- 
lish women. Perhaps it may be objected that their activity, after 
all, does not amount to much. That may be so. But there is still 
left over an ample sphere in which they may ply their arts. 
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THE NEW MANHATTAN EYE-BAR BRIDGE 


The new bridge over the East River, between the foot of Pike Street, Manhattan, and Brooklyn, is planned on unconventional lines. 
According to the plans of the Bridge Commissioner, the superstructure of the main spans is to be suspended from link, or eye-bar, cableés, 
having fixed connections at the tops of the towers and at the anchorages. This will do away with the trusses that are used on most 
bridges for stiffening, and at the same time will give ample strength to the structure. The Elevated trains will run on tracks above 
the trolleys. The promenade will be on the outside of the roadway, while the driveway will occupy the centre of the bridge. An 
unusual feature will be a large hall built inside of each anchorage, to be devoted to public use under the direction of the city offictals 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James MacArthur 


“ LOVED a love once,” wrote Charles Lamb in the most 
pathetie of all his poems, * The Old Familiar Faces.” 

I loved a love once, fairest among women; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
These haunting lines of Elia gain fresh significance from an 
article in the September number of slARPER’s MAGAZINE entitled 
“Charles Lamb’s One Romance.” For the first time the brief cor- 
respondence which passed between Lamb and the famous Drury 
Lane actress and singer, Miss Frances Maria Kelly, when the 
gentle Elia entertained the hope of a household over which she 
chould preside, is given and also a facsimile of Lamb's letter. (now 
in the collection of John Hollingshead, Esq.) in which he made 
Miss Kelly an offer of marriage. “In many a sweet assumed char- 
acter I hate learned to love you,” we find him writing to the lady 
of his dream, “ but simply as F. M. Kelly I love you better than 
them all. Can you quit these shadows of existence, and come and 
be a reality to us? can you leave off harassing yourself to please 
a thankless multitude, who know nothing of you, and begin at 
last to live to yourself and 
your friends?” The same day a 
letter came in reply informing 
him that “an early and deeply 
rooted attachment has fixed my 
heart on one from whom no 
worldly prospect can well in- 
duce me withdraw it.” 
With instant courtesy and gen- 
tle dignity Lamb hastened to 
assure her that “ Your = in- 
junctions shall be obcyed to a 
tittle,’ and then with wonder- 
ful delicacy sought to regain 
the old footing and put her at 
ease by a return to his custom- 
ary good-natured banter. <Alto- 
gether this romantic disclosure 
and contribution to Eliana is as 
interesting and valuable a lit- 
erary human document as has 
been made in some time. - 


leved a love once.”” Who 
was the lady of Charles Lamb's 
one romance? the reader may 
ask upon reading Mr. Hollings- 
head’s story of the brief pas- . 
sage of marital consideration 
between Lamb and the lady of 
Drury Lane. ‘This correspond- 
ence occurred in the July of 
1819. In February of the same 
year Lamb wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Examiner” on 
“Miss Kelly at Bath,” in 
which he says: “ This lady has 
long ranked among the most 
considerable of our London per- 
formers. .. . She has been win- 
ning her patient way from the 
humblest degradations to the 
eminence which she has now at- 
tained, on the self-same boards 
which supported her first in the 
s'ender pretensions of chorus- 
singer.” Comparing her acting 
with that of Mrs. Jordan, he 
goes on to say of Miss Kelly: 
"This latter lady’s is the joy 
of a freed spirit escaping from 
care, as a bird that has been limned: her smiles, if I may use the 
expression, seemed saved out of the fire, relics which a good spirit 
had snatched up as most portable: her discontents are visitors and 
not inmates; she can lay them by altogether, and when she does 
so, | am not sure that she is not greatest. She is, in truth, no 
ordinary tragedian.” In another letter later in the same year 
he speaks of her as framed “ not to tease or torment even in jest, 
but to utter a hearty Ves or No: to yield or refuse assent with a 
noble sincerity. . . . She carries the same cordial manners fnto 
private life. We have heard, too, of some virtues which she is in 
the practice of; but they are of a description which repay them- 
vag ea and with them neither we nor the public have anything 
to do.” 


For the rest, the following bibliographical note which I quote 
from the latest edition of The WVaclise Portrait Gallery will suf- 
lice. “OF all these loving friends of Charles Lamb, and fre- 
quenters of his simple home, ‘chen! fugaces, Posthume, labuntur 
annt/’—one only now remains upon carth to cherish, in venerated 
age, the memory of the feast of reason and flow of soul of long- 
past years. ‘This is Frances Maria Kelly. ‘the most unprofessional 
of actresses and unspoiled of women,’ now in the ninety-third year 
of her age (1882). It was in December, 1799, that she made her 
first appearance on the boards of Drury Lane, in the operatic 
spectacle ‘ Bluebeard,’ by her uncle, Michael Kelly. It is worthy 
of note that, on the very same evening, the great Edmund Kean, 


Charles Lamb 
Drawn by Edmund F. Sullivan 


then a mere lad, the seniorof Miss Kelly by three years only, first 
braved a London audience. It is, of course, not within my province 
to trace, however cursorily, the dramatic career of this eminent 
actress, who, in her day. was the worthy associate of Sarah Sid- 
dons, John Kemble, Liston, Farren, Edmund Kean, Munden, Dor- 
othy Jordan, and Macready; but she claims a record here as one 
of the most intimate and beloved friends of Lamb—the subject 
of one*—(“ To Miss Kelly and, as I suspect, another ”— 
(“To a Celebrated Female Performer in the ‘ Blind Boy’ ”)—* of 
his sonnets—and the ‘ Barbara 8.’ of the Essays of Elia. It is 
pleasing to learn that in November, 1852, this venerable and re- 
spected actress became the recipient, through the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, of a grant from the crown of £150 per annum.” 
Miss Kelly, | may add, died a month after this note was penned, 
on December 9, 1882. She was born at Brighton, December 15, 
1790. 


“We are in the midst of an immense interest in Charles Lamb.” 
writes Clement Shorter in a recent “Literary Letter” in the 
9 Sphere, and in evidence he ad- 

duces half a dozen late Lamb 
publications. From one of these 
—an India paper edition of 
some 800 pages of the best of 
Lamb’s work, published by the 
firm of George Newnes—we re- 
produce the accompanying por- 
trait of Elia by Mr. Edmund J. 
Sullivan, as being an _ interest- 
ing study of the gentle humorist 
and essayist. It will strongly 
recall Maclise’s etching signed, 
“Yours ratherish unwell. Chs 
Lamb,” and his own quaint 
characterization of his friend, 
Braham the singer—‘a com- 
pound of the Jew, the Gentle- 
man, and the Angel.” , 


There is a reference to the 
poet Keats in Mrs. Nancy Hus- 
ton Banks’s romance of south- 
ern Kentucky, Round Anvil 
Rock, which helps to bridge the 
literary chasm between the Eng- 
land and America of a hundred 
years ago,and touches our fancy 
pleasantly. One of the charac- 
ters has copied a poem to please 
the girl with whom he is in 
love. “I saw the poem for the 
first time an hour or so ago at 
Mr. Audubon’s. It is new, and 
has never been printed. It was 
written by the young English 
poet, John Keats, to his brother, 
George Keats, who is a partner 
of Mr. Audubon in the mill on 
the river. The poem came in a 
letter which has just been re- 
ceived. I have copied a part of 
it, and a few words from the let- 
ter also.” The lines from “A 
Prophecy” are given, and the 
following extract from the let- 
ter: “If I had a prayer to make 
for any great good ... it should 
be that one of your children 
should be the first American 
poet.” But the Muse is not thus 
easily propitiated. This recalls the fact that a number of letters 
written by Keats to his brother George in Ameriea appeared in 
the New York World—in 1877, I think it was. Their authenticit 
was questioned by some, but they bear the stamp of Keats’s mind. 
Keats wrote from the fine old country town of Winchester. Here 
is one delightful passage: 

“ Monday,—This is a grand day for Winchester; they elect 
the mayor. It was, indeed, high time the place had some sort of 
excitement. There was nothing going on—all asleep. Not an 
old maid’s sedan returning from a ecard party, and if any old 
women have got tipsy they have not exposed themselves in the 
street. The side streets here are excessively maiden-lady like— 
the door-steps always fresh from the flannel; the knockers have a 
very staid, serious, nay, almost awful, quietness about them. There 
is none of your lady Bellaston rapping and ringing here; no thun- 
dering Jupiter footmen; no opera-treble tattoos; but a modest lift- 
ing up of the knocker by a set of little, wee. old fingers that peep 
through the gray mittens, and a dying fall thereof. 

_ “The great beauty of poetry is that it makes everything, every 
place, interesting. The palatine Venice and the abbotine Win- 
chester are equally interesting. Some time since I began a poem 
called ‘The Eve of St. Mark,’ quite in the spirit of town quietude. 
I think it will give you the sensation of walking about an old 
country town in a coolish evening. I know not yet whether I 
shall ever finish it. I will give it as far as I have gone—wut tibi 
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A “ Throw-in” during the Contest between the Santa Barbara and Riverside Players 


* 


The deciding Goal in the Polo Match between the Santa Barbara and Burlingame Teams 


POLO ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Santa Barbara, Catitornia, has recently been the scene of a tournament of sports, the first of a.sertes of annual events 
of the sort to be held during the summer on the Pacific coast. The tournament included tennis and golf matches, 
yachting and racing events, and some exciting polo matches, photographs of which are reproduced herewith 
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This Week’s Yacht-Races 


Is Jockeying at the Start in the International Races 
Unfair and Against the Best Interests of Yachting? 


A DISCUSSION BY EXPERTS OF AN IMPORTANT PHASE OF THE SPORT.——SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S VIEW.—TIHE FOULING OF “ DEFENDER” BY 
“ VALKYRIE JIL.” IN THE “ AMERICA’S” CUP CONTEST OF 1895.—THE DIFFERENCE IN OTHER BRANCHES OF SPORT.—UNFAIR ADVANTAGES, 


By Sir Thomas Lipton 


HAVE to. thank you for giving me the opportunity of perusing 
| the article herewith, and of offering an opinion thereon. In 

Great Britain there is no trouble respecting, the starting of 
vacht-races with the one-gun start, and provided the sailing-mas- 
ters adhere strictly to the racing rules, there should be no danger 
of a foul at the start. The “jockeying” at the start of the races 
is quite legitimate if carried out fairly, and the start often 


By William 


substantial revision in recent vears, the method of start- 

ing the international races for the America’s Cup is as 
antiquated as ever, and the permitting and encouraging of jockey- 
ing before the start continues to menace the cordial sporting rela- 
tions between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. The most dis- 
tressing scandal that has ever been connected with international 
sporting contests grew out of the jockeying before the start in 
1895 by the Valkyrie and the Defender. There is not a Cup race 
in which the series and indeed the whole future of the contests are 
not imperilled by the present method of starting, which violates 
the basic principle of all sporting contests—equality in the start. 
As conducted to-day the Cup contests are the only races. that 
encourage jockeying before the start. In all other lines of sport 
every effort is made to prevent one competitor from gaining an 
‘advantage over another before the start; in other words, to make 
the start as nearly equa] as possible. It remains for the yachts- 
men managing the Cup races to lay down the principle that what 
is discouraged. reprobated as unsportsmanlike, in every other 
branch of competition should be encouraged and lauded in these 
great yacht-races. One would think in contests so momentous as 
these, upon whose result two continents hang with feverish ex- 
pectancy, everything would be done to remove all grounds for pos- 
sible friction and misunderstanding. On the contrary, just the 
opposite is the ease. The skipper who can “ outmaneuvre ”—that 
ix, outjockey—his rival and gain the greatest advantage at the 
start is hailed as a “ clever seaman,” and, no matter though his 
tactics meet with the hearty disgust of 


W ists the rules governing all other races have received 


4 


shows the best seamanship, which in itself is as much to be de- 
sired as the possession of the fastest boat. To secure the wind- 
ward berth at the start of a race requires skill and judgment, 
and an advantage gained by these qualities must not be looked upon 
as an unfair advantage. 

To arrange the position of the boats in a start by lottery would, 
in my opinion, be detrimental to good sport and fine seamanship. 


Everett Hicks 


for the continuance of the present system. The fact is, so keen is 
the desire to get the windward berth at the start that in crossing 
the line the yachts hug the wind so closely that the maneuvring- 
ground becomes narrowed practically to the dimensions of a race- 
track. 

That this is true is seen at many trial races and Cup cort¥ests, 
where, even if actual collision is averted, charges of unfairness are 
made. One needs only to recall the last trial race in which the 
Vigilant took part, when her owner threatened to withdraw her 
because of alleged jockeying before the start. It is such maneu- 
vring as this that is called “ seamanship.” Such tactics would be 
reprehensible in any contest, but in races in which yachts costing 

“hundreds of thousands of dollars are involved and in which many 
human lives may pay the forfeit of collision they become in the 
highest degree condemnable. 

[ think I have shown that the principles of true sport are vio- 
lated in this before-the-start jockeying, and it remains now to 
ascertain what is gained by this maneuvring. The yachts are 
matched to see how fast they will sail a certain distance after the 
starting-line has been crossed. What they do before the start has 
nothing to do with the race. It is simply preliminary, and its 
purpose is merely to enable the boats to get the most equal start 
possible. It should be the duty of the judges to see that the start, 
as far as possible, should give no boat an advantage. That duty 
is vital, is primary. 

The remedy for the evils that attend the present method of 
starting the Cup races lies in the allotment of positions before the 

start, either by the committee or by lot. 


onlookers, so long as he avoids an actual 
collision he is permitte( to profit by the 
advantage he has gaine(l by methods that 
would promptly subject him to a fine if 
employed in any degree in other kinds of 
races, 

However, we have become accustomed 
to this trickery in maneeuvring before 
the start in the Cup contests. We are 
told it is “ part of the race.” and that 
the greatest of all races would not be a 
real race if it were sought to make the 
start as nearly fair as human fallibility 
would permit. 

So, on the dictum of leading vachtsmen, 
we have come to believe that he is the 
most skilful skipper who gains for him- 
self the most advantage at the start— 
that is, who causes the most unequal start. 

One has but to think of the Cup-race 
rules applied to ‘varsity boat competi- 
tions to se. the absurdity of them. What 
a roar of disapproval would go up if, in- 
stead of positions being allotted to the 
crews, each boat should be privileged to 
“manenvre” for position before the 
final signal- gun, crowding competitors 
out of the way, threatening collisions. 
and performing similar tricks to demon- 
strate their “ watermanship.” Or. in a 
trotting race, how long would publie ap- 
proval give its sanction to races between 
valuable horses if the drivers were per- 
mitted to jockey before the start, imperil- 
ling their own lives and those of the com- 
peting animals? 

The argument that vachts are in an 
open sea where there is plenty of room 
does not touch the point at all. for the 
reason that the weight of the boats. the 
uncertainty of the wind, the buffeting of 
the waves, the immense spread of canvas. 
the impossibility of changing direction 
quickly, and the effort of each boat to get 


The choice of position could be given to 
the yachts alternately, and in the odd 
race the choice could be determined by lot. 
The committee, for instance, would an- 
nounce on the first day that the Sham- 
rock had the choice of position. On that 
day Captain Barr of the Reliance would 
be compelled to bear that in mind, and 
instead of trying to crowd the Shamrock 
out of her position would be forced to 
give way. If the Shamrock won that day 
the committee might decide she had won 
the right to retain the choice of position 
the following day, or it might be decided 
to give the Reliance the choice on the 
second day. Then if the Reliance had the 
choice the Shamrock would have to give 
way. This plan would absolutely do away 
with the crowding, the pinching, the 
blanketing, and all other mischievous 
features which now mar the beginning of 
every race. It would not mean that the 
vacht to which the choice had not been 
given could not cross the line ahead of 
her rival; it would simply mean that if 
she did so she should not in any way in- 
terfere with the other boat’s starting. 

Nor would this allotment of position 
debar the contestants from taking the po- 
sition of advantage after the start, any 
more than the outside horse is debarred 
from taking the “ pole” after the race is 
on. No true sportsman will object to the 
blanketing of one yacht by another after 
the race is on, but there is something con- 
temptible in the blanketing of an oppo- 
nent before crossing the starting-line, for 
then it looks like and is an attempt to 
steal an advantage from an adversary and 
get a better start. 

That is the difference between jockey- 
ing before and after the start. After 
the start it is simply one of the elements 
of the contest: before the start it is the 


as close as possible into the wind re- 


obtaining of an advantage before the con- 


duce the margin of safety to a _ point Sir Thomas Lipton test is on. It is like shooting in a duel 
where it loses all force as an argument A snap shot on board the steam-yacht “ Erin” before the word “ fire” has been given. 
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A FOUL DUE TO JOCKEYING AT THE START OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL RACE 


In the international races of 1895, between the ‘‘ Defender’’ and Lord Dunraven’s “ Valkyrie II1.,” the jockeying be- 
fore the start by the two boats, in the race of September 10, was the cause of the fouling of ‘ Defender” by the 
challenger in crossing the line. The reader is referred to opinions on this phase of yacht-racing on the opposite page 
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Yes, | have a good deal of work to do at home in 


“I get my ideas in shape, and my wife takes down my 
preparing my spectalties” 


dictation in shorthand”’ 


“She is an expert at the typewriter, too” 


‘Then we often go over the musical accompaniments together’’ “Of course you know we've just been married”’ 


A POPULAR FUN-MAKER AT HOME 


Marshall P. Wilder, the well-known entertainer and monologist, 7s shown in the photographs at work in his study pre- 
paring his specialties for the coming season, with the aid of his wife, who assists him as stenographer and typewriter 
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MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


Miss Crosman will be seen early next September in q revival of “‘As You Like It,” at the 

Manhattan Theatre, New York, and in several of the large cities for a brief tour, before enter- 

ing upon an important engagement in a new play which has been especially written for her 
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Copyright, 1903, by Walter Kussell 


THE LATEST PAINTING AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


The illustration is from a new portrait of Quentin Roosevelt, the President's youngest 
son, painted by Mr. Walter Russell. The picture ts one of a series of portraits 
of the Roosevelt children which Mr. Russell has been commissioned to paint 
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Correspondence 


CONCERNING MUSICAL PROGRAMMES | 


New York, August 12, 1903. 
Vo the Editor of Harper's Weckly: 

Sir,—I have been interested in reading in the WEEKLY the re- 
marks of a correspondent and your own comment concerning the 
* popular ” nature of our concert programmes. « In this connection 
1 wish to offer an emphatic protest against so-called popular pro- 
grammes as they are compiled in New York city. As to what does 
vor does not constitute popular music, there might be some differ- 
ence of opinion. So far as I can see popular music seems to be 
the kind which the bandmaster thinks the public likes. I have at- 
tended a great many concerts in New York city, both indoors and 
out-of-doors, and it seems to me that the programmes, in many 
instances, are pretty nearly as incongruous and mistaken as they 
can well be. Coon songs are admittedly popular, but let us leave 
them to the organ-grinders, whose capacity for expression is 
limited. Don’t let us gather together a fairly good orchestra, 
containing, in many instances, some excellent musicians, and force 
them to produce coon songs when there are shelves full of the 
music of the masters, which the public invariably appreciates, ac- 
cording to my observation, whenever it is their privilege to listen 
to it. 

I have seen audiences at-the Battery Park free concerts 
show the greatest enthusiasm over the Tannhaiiser overture or a 
magnificent march of Meyerbeer’s. Of course, in the case of pri- 
vate concerts, if the manager believes that the people will not pay 
for anything but coon songs, it is his privilege to present that 
sort of music; but in the case of the concerts in the public parks, 
which are paid for by the taxpayers of New York, I earnestly pro- 
test against programmes which omit the music that is worth hear- 
ing, and include compositions by the bandmaster, or some of his 
assistants,—marches and sentimental “ pieces,” which, without 
doubt, are the most banal, colorless, absurd so-called musical 
compositions that have ever been produced in the history of 
music. 

If we cannot have music of the best kind, which, in my observa- 
tion, people do enjoy and do appreciate when they are given enough 
of it to make an impression upon them, let us at least omit the 
bandmaster’s fatuous blitherings. 

I am, sir, 
PauL HALIFAX. 


New York, August 13, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—I have just been reading the letter from Mr. C. Stewart 
Yale, published in your current. issue, under the heading “ For 
More Popular Music.” As far as I can make out from Mr. 
Yale's communication, he would have concert-givers make up their 
programmes with a view to capturing the interest both of the 
regenerate and the unregenerate—of those whose pleasure is in 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms, and those who find great joy in 
“Mr. Dooley” and “My Old Kentucky Home.” It seems to 
me that the suggestion contained in your editorial comment on 
Mr. Yale's letter points the way for a sensible rejoinder. Surely 
this is a case of every man to his taste. And has Mr. Yale re- 
‘lected on the probable disastrous consequences that would follow 
the placing upon one programme of, say, “Mr. Dooley” and 
Richard Strauss? For Strauss would assuredly frighten away the 
lovers of “Mr. Dooley,” and “Mr. Dooley,” in his turn, would 
effeetually repel the admirers of the composer of “ Ein Helden- 
leben’; and the consequence would be—an empty hall and a 
barren pocketbook for the management. Clearly, is it not better 
for Mr. Yale to go for his popular music to places where it is in- 
digenous, and Ict the Straussites and the Brahmsianer browse un- 
disturbed among the masterpieces? 

I am, sir, 
JAMES HALE OGDEN. 


BROOKLYN, August 12, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—A correspondent of yours who advocated the introduction 
of more “ popular” musie in our various concerts chanced to 
touch me in a tender spot.—to me made especially sensitive by 
a recent shock. Feeling very strongly the want of some good 
music the other evening, I sought out the best concert at hand. 
1 believe the orchestra to be a good one, but the effect of sand- 
wiching De Koven between Gounod and Wagner, and Mendelssohn 
hetween “ Hiawatha” and negro melodies resulted in what was 
to me a most unsuccessful evening. 

I believe that your correspondent will find no one to agree with 
him. The haughty critics will not: the trained music-lovers will 
not; and there remain the refined. and the unrefined hoi polloi. 
The latter wants nothing but rag-time. Awav with classics from 
the bill! The former, among whom I proudly stand, do not put 
on airs, and deny even a knowledge of how Sammy and the Pil- 
sen song and “ Naney Brown” sound. We delight in them all: 
but we go to some café to hear them, and eat or drink and chat 
while we listen. And when we gird up and go forth to hear 
music of real worth the things of the café have no place—neither 
the food nor the drink nor the so-called popular music. 

The two things are incompatible. One would not introduce a 
hurdy-gurdy into the cathedral. 

I am, sir, 
JOHN RUTLAND. 


TEACHING RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 3, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—At the present time there seems to be active competition 
among periodicals as to which can do the most to conciliate that 
class of our citizens which professes the Roman Catholic faith. 
This may haye its advantages as a business procedure, but there 
is a limit to the length to which periodicals should go, certain ones 
taking liberties with the truth and suppressing corrections when 
made. It is hardly necessary to say that a leading journal like 
yours has no sympathy with such as these. 

In an editorial of your July 18 issue you say, “On the other 
hand, Cardinal Gotti is a mathematician and a physicist; he would, 
therefore, be an ideal candidate in the eyes of St. George Mivart 
and those Catholic scientists who desire to reconcile religion and 
science.” 

St. George Mivart has been dead several years. Before his de- 
cease he was expelled from the Roman Church on account of his 
scientific belief. He took a parting shot at his former church in 
The North American Review for April, 1900. 

In an editorial in your issue of August 1 you say, “In France 
the Combes ministry, by its crusade against the teaching religious 
orders, and by its present encouragement of the agitation against 
the concordat, betrays a conviction that there is not room in France 
for both Catholicism and Republicanism of the radical type, and, 
in the judgment of some shrewd onlookers, there is but little doubt 
as to which of the two must ultimately go.” 

That the Clerical party may succeed in overturning the present 
form of government in France is not impossible; the efforts of the 
religious congregations in France have long been directed toward 
that end, but that the sympathy of Americans should not be with 
the French Republie would seem incomprehensible, even though 
that “radical” republic should follow our example and separate 
Church from State. 

What the feelings of the people of France are is clearly shown 
by the fact that Brittany, which has been represented by a cer- 
tain class of newspapers in this country as on the verge of revolt 
on behalf of the religious orders, has just elected an anti-clerical 
deputy! 

By speaking of the “ teaching religious orders” you unwittingly 
convey a very erroneous impression. 

Some of these orders taught and very many did not. Some of 


.them engaged exclusively in the manufacture and sale of liquors. 


Others were employed in manufacture of various commodities, and, 
as wages and taxes were not paid by the orders, the products of 
these manufactories came into unfair competition with those of 
the laboring classes of France. Other congregations, composed 
largely of aliens, conducted newspapers in which the French Re- 
public was violently attacked. The situation became impossible 
in France, as it would here or anywhere else. That the French 
Republic might, to a certain extent, control the congregations liv- 
ing within its borders, a law was passed to compel all religious 
congregations in France to make public their constitutions and 
regulations. Such congregations as obeyed this law remained un- 
molested in France; such as refused to obey the law were told to 
go. These are the facts of the case. 

It would be a hardship in free America should free discussion 
le barred from public prints to an extent ‘that any class of read- 
ers should be supplied with misinformation only, as to important 
happenings, and thus be deprived of means to form an intelligent 
opinion. Great journals like yours feel it their duty to see that 
such a consummation is avoided. 

I am, sir, 
Aupt ALTERAM PARTEM. 


TOBACCO 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. August 1. 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Your half-playful editorial on tobacco on page 1254 leaves 
one of your readers wishing vou had dealt with the economic side 
also of the question. There is much light yet to be thrown—let 
us hope Dr. Wiley will throw it—on the physiological effects of 
tobacco which may correct assumptions on both sides of the ques- 
tion, though 1 can hardly think any one will maintain that the 
utmost benefits claimed for the habit as practised by adults and 
in moderation can equal the grave injury done by it to those of 
immature development, not to speak of the general relaxing of 
moral tone and fibre. But is it not something to give us pause, 
that as a people we spend probably 700 to 1000 millions of dollars 
every year on what is not a necessary of life and does work an 
enormous amount of evil? The habit is becoming well-nigh uni- 
versal. Almost all boys—some of them hardly more than infants— 
smoke, as it is seen to be, in popular estimate, the sign of man- 
hood, and soon there will be practically no one free from the 
slavery, as too often it is. And how pitiful to see the young de- 
liberately riveting upon themselves chains which are to be so hard 
to break! We think it is a great thing that we spend a few hun- 
dred millions yearly on our schools; yet how pitifully we pay the 
teachers, and we burn up in the gratification of an artificially ac- 
quired taste two or three times as much! 

Tell us what you think of the cconomic side of the tobacco 
question. I am, sir, 

H. D. C. 
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A Mix-up of Remedies 


Mr. Joun W. RAnsone, the comedian, is, 
physically, of quite ample proportions, a 
fact which has caused him considerable 
anxiety. Not long ago he came across an 
especially persuasive advertisement describ- 
ing the virtues of a certain remedy for 
eorpulence. Mr. Ransone sent for a bottle, 
and was amazed to find, in three weeks’ 
time, that he had lost eleven pounds. 
Overjoyed, he wrote a letter to the firm 
testifying to the efficacy of their treat- 
ment, and authorized them to publish it. 
A few days later he received a reply thank- 
ing him for his kindness, but adding: “ We 
have concluded that we will not publish your 
letter, because, upon reference to our books, 
we find that by a stupid error on the part 
of one of our clerks you were sent the ‘ Royal 
Remedy for Epileptic Fits.’ We are delight- 
ed and surprised to learn that it reduced 
your weight.” 


ApbVICE TO Motuers.—Mks. WiINnsLow’s SooTninGe SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[ Ad?.] 


NO SURSTITUTE, 
not even the best raw cream, equals Borpen’s Peertess BRAND 
EVAPORATED Cream for tea, coffee, chocolate, cereals, and gen- 
eral household cooking. It is the result of forty-five years’ 
experience in the growing, buying, handling, and preserving of 
milk by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 


TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
ovens ee 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 


You look better, feel better, are better, when your run- 
down system is invigorated with Assortt’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—[{Adv.] 


I’ve had a lovely supper, and it was enlivened with a 
of Coox’s IMPEKIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


For coughs and colds, children take Piso’s CuRE FOR 
CONSUMPTION without objection.—[Adv.] 


SKIN DISEASES, 

that are so annoying and humiliating can be quickly relieved 
and generally cured by the use of Hydrozone. This is a safe 
remedy, being non-poisonuus and harmless. It takes the sting 
out of mosquito or insect bites immediately, and will cure sun- 
burn. Hydrozone is a germicide of great power, yet cures 
without injury to the patient. Sold by druggists generally, or 
trial bottle will be sent on receipt of 25c. Prof. CHARLES 
MARCHAND, 59 Prince St., N. Y.—[Ad?.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

Why is Pears’ Soap—the best 
in the world, the soap with no 
free alkali in it—sold for 15 
cents a cake? 

It was made for a hospital 
soap in the first place, made by 
request, the doctors wanted a 
soap that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm to the 
skin. That means a soap all 
soap, with no free alkali in it, 
nothing but soap; there is 
nothing mysterious in it. Cost 
depends on quantity; quantity 
comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world, 
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Sha Sold 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con- 
cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa- 
tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 

CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 

in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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We Could 
brew beer 
for half 
our cost 


We could cut down half on 
materials. 


We could save what we spend on 
cleanliness. 


~ We could cease filtering our air. 


We could send out the beer with- 
out aging it for months — but the 
beer would then cause biliousness. 


We could save what it costs to 
sterilize every bottle — an expen- 
sive process. 


Yet You 
would pay 
the same 


Common beer—brewed without 
all our precautions — costs you no 
less than Schlitz Beer. 


When you can get a pure beer— 
a healthful beer — at just the price 
of a poor beer, isn’t it wise to ask 


for Schlitz ? 


Ask for the brewery bottling 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


treatment of disenses. 
and LIQUOR HABITSCURED 
Thousands, having failed) elsewhere, 


MORPHINE 


The Dr.J. L. Stephens Cwu., Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio 
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TAE 
DECREE 


By Joseph A. Altsheler 


HE Candidate and his company were due that night at 
Grayville, a brisk Colorado town, dwelling snugly in the 
> shadow of high mountains, and hopeful of a great future, 
based upon the mines within its limits, and the great 
pastoral country beyond, as any of its inhabitants, asked 
or unasked, would readily have told you. Hence there was joy 
in the train, from Jimmy Grayson down, because the next day 
was to be Sunday, a period of rest, no speeches to be made, noth- 
ing to write, but just rest, sleeping, eating, idling, bathing, talk- 
ing—whatever one chose to do. Only those who have been on 
arduous campaigns can appreciate the luxury of such a day now 
and then, cutting like a sweep of green grass, across the long and 
(lusty road. 

“ They tell me that Grayville has one of the best hotels in the 
mountains,” said Barton to Harley, his brother correspondent. 
* That you can get a dinner in a dozen courses, if you want it, 
and every course good; that it has real porcelain-lined bath- 
tubs, and beds sure to cure the worst case of insomnia on earth. 
Do you think this improbable, this extravagant, but most fasci- 
nating tale can be true, Harley?” 

“1 live in hope,” replied Harley. 

“Jimmy Grayson has been here before,” interrupted Hobart, of 
the New York Leader, “and he says it’s true, every word of it; 
if Jimmy Grayson vouches for a thing, that settles it; and here is 
a copy of the Grayville Arqus; it has to be a pretty good town that 
can publish as smart a daily as this.” 

Hle handed a neat sheet to Barton, who laughed. 

“ There speaks the great detective,” he said. “ You know, Har- 
ley, how Hobart is always arguing from the effect back to the 
cause.” 

Hobart, in fact, was not a political writer, but a “ murder mys- 
tery” man, and the best of his kind in New York, but the regu- 
lar’ staff correspondent of his paper, the Leader, being ill, he had 
been sent in his place. Hobart was a Harvard graduate and a 
gentleman, with a taste for poetry, but he had a peculiar mind, 
upon which a murder mystery acted as an irritant—he could not 
rest until he had solved it—and his paper always put him on the 
great cases, such as those in whjgh a vast metropolis like New York 
abounds. Now, he was restless and discontented; the tour seem- 
ed to him the mere reporting of speeches and obvious incidents 
that everybody saw; there* was nothing to unravel, nothing that 
called for the keen edge of a fine. intellect. 

“ Grayville, with all its advantages as a place of rest, is sure to 
he like the other mountain towns,” he said, somewhat sourly, 
“the same houses, the same streets, the same people, I might al- 
most say, the same mountains. There will be nothing unusual, 
nothing out of the way.” 

Harley had taken the paper from Barton’s hands and was read- 
ing it. 

“ At any rate, if Grayville is not unusual, it is to have an un- 
usual time,” he interrupted. 

“ How so?” 

“It is to hear Jimmy Grayson speak Monday, and it is going 
to hang a man Tuesday. See, the two events get equal advance 
space, two columns each, on the front page.” 

He handed the paper to Hobart, who looked at it a little while, 
and then dropped it with an air of increasing discontent. 

“That may mean something to the natives,” he said; “it may 
be an indication to them that their place is becoming important— 
a metropolis in which things happen—but it is nothing to me. 
This hanging case is stale and commonplace: it is perfectly clear; 
a young fellow named Boyd is to be hanged for killing his partner, 
another miner: no doubt about his guilt, plenty of witnesses 
against him, his own denial weak and halting—in fact, half a con- 
fession; jury out only five minutes: whole thing as bald and flat 
as this plain through which we are running.” ; 

He tapped with his finger on the dustv car-window, and his 
whole expression was so gloomy that the others could not restrain 
a laugh. 

“Cheer up, old man.” said Barton. “ Four more hours and we 
are in Grayville: just think of that wonderful hotel. with its 
more wonderful beds and its vet more wonderful kitchen.” 

The hotel was all that they either expected or hoped. and the 
dawn brought a beautiful Sunday, disclosing a pretty little fron- 
tier city with its green, irrigated valley on one side and the 
brown mountains, like a protecting wall, on the other. Harley 


slept late, and after breakfast came out upon the veranda to enjoy 
the luxury of a rocking-chair, with the soft October air around him, 
and the majesty of the mountains before him. But there was a 
persistent inquiring spirit abroad which would not let him rest, 
and this spirit belonged to Hobart, the “ mystery ” man. 

Harley had not been enjoying the swinging ease of the rocking- 
chair five minutes before Hobart, the light of interest in his eyes, 
pounced upon him. 

“ Harley, old man,” he exclaimed, “ this is the first place we’ve 
struck in which Jimmy Grayson is not the overwhelming attrac- 
tion.” 

“The hanging, I suppose!” said Harley, carelessly. 

“Of course. -What else could there be? It occurred to me last 
night, when I was reading the paper, that I might scare up a 
feature or two in the case, and I was out of my bed early this 
morning to try. It was a forlorn hope, I'll admit, but anything 
was better than nothing, and I’ve had my reward. I’ve had my re- 
ward, old man!” 

He chuckled outright in his glee. Harley smiled. Hobart al- 
ways interested and amused him. The instinctive way in which he 
unfailingly rose to a “case” showed his natural genius for that 
sort of thing. 

“I -haven’t seen Boyd yet,’ continued Hobart, excitedly, “ but 
I’ve found out this much already: There are people in Grayville 
who believe Boyd innocent. It is true that he and Wofford—the 
murdered man—had been quarrelling in Grayville, and Boyd was 
taken at the shanty with the blood-stained khife in his hand, but 
that doesn’t settle it.” 

Harley could not restrain an incredulous laugh. “It seems to 
me those two circumstances, without the other proof, are pretty 
convincing,” he said. 

Hobart flushed. “ You just wait until I finish,” he said, some- 
what defiantly. “ Now Boyd, as I have learned, was a good-heart- 
ed, generous young fellow. ‘The quarrel amounted to very little, 
and probably had been patched up before they reached their 
shack.” 

“That is a view which the jury evidently could not take.” 

“ Juries are often wooden-headed.” 

“ Of course; in the eves of superior people.” 

“ Now don’t you try to be satirical—it’s not your specialty. I 
mean to finish the tale. If you read the paper, you will recall 
that the shanty, where the murder occurred, was only a short dis- 
tance from the mountain road, and there were three witnesses, 
Bill Metzger. a dissolute cowboy who was passing, and who, at- 
tracted by Wofford’s death-cry, ran to the cabin and found Boyd, 
blood-stained knife in hand, bending over the murdered man; Ed 
Thorpe, a tramp miner, who heard the same ery and who came up 
two or three minutes later, and finally Tim Williams, a town idler, 
who was on the mountain-side, hunting. The other two heard him 
fire his gun a few hundred yards away, and called to him. When 
he arrived, Boyd was still dazed and muttering to himself, as if 
overpowered by the horror of his crime.” 

“If that isn’t conclusive then nothing is,” said Harley, de- 
cisively. 

“Tt is not conclusive; there was no real motive for Boyd to do 
such a thing.” 

“To whom did the knife belong?” 

“Tt was a long bread-knife that the two used at the cabin.” 

“There you are! Proof on proof!” 

“ Now, you keep silent, Harley, and come with me, like a good 
fellow, and see Boyd in the jail. If you don’t, I swear I'll pester 
the life out of you for a week.” 

Harley rose reluctantly, as he knew that Hobart would keep 
his word. He believed it the idlest of errands, but the jail was only 
a short distance away, and the business would not take long. On 
the way Hobart talked to him about the three witnesses. Metzger, 
the cowboy, on the day of the murder. had been riding in from a 
ranch further down the valley; the other two had been about the 
town until a short time before the departure of Boyd and Wof- 
ford for their esbin. 

They reached the jail. a conspicuous stone building in the centre 
of the town, and were shown into the condemned man’s cell. The 
jailer announced them with the statement: 

“Tim, here’s two newspaper fellers from the East wants to see 
you.” 

The prisoner was lying on a pallet in the corner of his cell, 
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and he raised himself on his elbow when 
Harley and Hobart entered. 

“You are writers for the papers?’ he 
said, 

“Yes, clean from New York; they are 
with Jimmy Grayson,” the jailer answered 
for them. 

“[ don’t know as I’ve got anythin’ to 
say to you,” continued the prisoner.. “I 
ain’t got no picture to give you, an’ if I 
had one I wouldn’t give it. I don’t want 
my hangin’ to be all wrote up in the pa- 
pers, with pictures an’ things too, jest to 


please the people in the East. If I’ve got 
to die, I'd rather do it quiet and peaceful, 
among the boys I know. I ain’t no free cir- 
cus. 

“We did not come to write you up; it 
was for another purpose,” Harley hastened 
to say. 

He was surprised at the youth of the 
prisoner, who obviously was not over twen- 
ty-one, a mere boy, with good features, and 
a look half defiant, half appealing. 

“Well, what did you come for, then?” 
asked the boy. 

Harley was unable to answer this ques- 
tion, and he looked at Hobart as if to in- 
dicate the one who would reply. The “ mys- 
tery” man did not seek to evade his re- 
sponsibility in the least, and promptly said: 

“Mr. Boyd, I think you will acquit us of 
any intention to intrude upon you. It was 
the best of motives that brought us to you. 
I have always had an interest in cases of 
this sort, and when I heard of yours in the 
train, coming here, I received an impression 
then which has been strengthened on my ar- 
rival in Grayville. I believe you are inno- 
cent.” 

The boy looked up. A sudden flash of 
gratitude, almost of hope, appeared in his 
eyes, 

“T am!” he cried. “ God knows I didn’t 
kill Bill Wofford. He wuz my partner and 
we wuz like brothers. We did quarrel that 
mornin’—I don’t deny it—and we both had 
been liquorin’; but I’d never hev struck 
him a blow of any kind, least of all a foul 
one.” 

“Was it not true that you were found 
with the bloody knife in your hand, stand- 
ing over his yet warm body?” asked Hobart. 

“It’s so, but it was somebody else that 
used the knife. Bill went on ahead, and 
when I come into place I saw him on the 
floor an’ the knife in ’im. I was struck 
all a-heap, but I did what anybody else 
wou'd a-done—I pulled the knife out. And 
then the fellers come in on me. I was 
rushed into a trial right away. Of course 
I couldn’t tell a straight tale; the horror 
of it was still in my brain, and the effect 
0’ the liquor too. I got all mixed up—but 
before God, gen’lemen, I didn’t do it.” 

His tone was strong with sincerity, and 
his expression was rather that of grief than 
remorse. Harley, who had had a long ex- 
perience with all kinds of men in all kinds 
of situations, did not believe that he was 
either bad or guilty. Hobart spoke his 
thoughts aloud. 

“T don’t think you are guilty,” he said. 

“Everybody believes I am,” said Boyd, 
with pathetic resignation, “and I am to 
be hanged for it. So what does it mat- 
ter now.” 

“T am going to look for the guilty man,” 
said Hobart, decidedly. 

Boyd shook his head and lay back on his 
pallet. The others, with a few words of 
hope, withdrew, and when they were outside 
Harley said: 

“ Hobart, were you not wrong to sow the 
seed of hope in that man’s mind when there 
is no hope?” 

“ There is hope,” replied Hobart; “I have 
% plan. Don’t ask me anything about it— 
it’s vague yet—but I may work it.” 

Harley glanced at. him, and, seeing that 
he was intense and eager, with his mind 
concentrated upon this single problem, re- 
solved to leave him to his own course: so 
he spent most of the day, a wonderful Octo- 
ber Sunday, in Inxurious idleness, in a rock- 
ing-chair on the piazza of the hotel, but 
Grayville being a small place, he knew ev- 
erything that was going on within it. bv 
means of a sort of mental telepathy that the 
horn correspondent acquires. He knew, for 
instance, that Hobart was all the time with 
one or the other of the three witnesses. 
Metzger, Thorpe, and Williams, for the 
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moment the most important persons in Grayville by reason of their 
conspicuous connection with the great case. 

When Hobart returned, the edge of the sun was behind the high- 
est mountains, but he took no notice of Harley, walking past him 
without a word, and burying himself somewhere in the interior of 
the hotel. Harley learned subsequently that he went directly to 
Jimmy Grayson’s room, and remained there at least half an hour, 
in close conference with the Candidate himself. 

The next day was a break in the great campaign. Owing to 
train connections, which are not trifles in the Far West, it was 
necessary, in order to complete the schedule, to spend an idle day 
at some place, and Grayville had been selected as the most com- 
fortable and therefore the most suitable. And so the luxurious 
rest of the group — 
was continued for 
twenty-four hours 
for all—save Ho- 
bart. 

Harley had never 
before seen the 
‘““mystery ” man so 
eager and so full of 
suppressed excite- 
ment. He frequent- 
ly passed his com- 
rades, but he rarely 
spoke to them, or 
even noticed them; 
his mind was con- 
centrated now upon 
a great affair in 
which they would 
be of no avail. Har- 
ley learned, how- 
ever, that he was 
still much in the 
company of _ the 
three witnesses, al- 
though he asked him 
no questions. Late 
in the afternoon he 
saw him alone and 
walking rapidly to- 
wards the hotel. 
It seemed to Harley 
that Hobart’s head 
was borne’ some- 
what high and in a 
manner exultantly, 
as if he were over- 
coming obstacles, 
and he was about 
to ask him again 
in regard to his 
progress, but Ho- 
bart once more sped 
by without a word 
and went into the 
hotel. Harley learn- 
ed later that he 
held a second secret 
conference with 
Jimmy Grayson. 

In the evening 
everybody went to 
the Opera-House to 
hear the Candidate, 
but on the way Ho- 
bart said casually 
to Harley: “Old 
man, I don’t think 
Ill sit in front to- 
night. I wish you 
would let me have 
your notes after- 


e 
course,” replied 


Harley, as he pass- : 

el down the aisle 

and found his chair “I don’t want my hangin’ to be all 
at the correspond- 

ents’ table on the 

stage. 

There Harley watched the fine Western audience come into the 
theatre and find seats, with some noise, but no disorder, a noise 
merely of men calling each other by name, and commenting in 
advance on what Jimmy Grayson would say. The other corre- 
spondents entered one by one—all except Hobart, and took their 
seats on the stage. Harley looked for Hobart, and two or three 
times he saw him near the main entrance of the building. Once 
he was talking with a brown and longish-haired youth, and Harley, 
by casual inquiry, learned that it was Metzger the cowboy. A man 
not greatly different in appearance, to whom Hobart spoke occa- 
sionally, was Thorpe, the tramp miner, and yet another, a tall 
fellow with a bulging underlip, Harley learned, was Williams, the 
third witness. 

Evidently the three witnesses would attend Jimmy Grayson’s 
meeting, which was natural, however, as everybody in Grayville 
was sure to come, and Harley also surmised that Hobart had 
taken upon himself the task of instructing them as to the methods, 
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the manner, and the greatness of the Candidate. He had done 
such a thing himself, upon occasion, the Western interest in Jimmy 
Grayson being so great that often appeals were made to the cor- 
respondents for information about him more detailed than the 
newspapers gave. 

Harley studied the faces of the three witnesses as attentively as 
the distance and the light would admit, but they remained near 
the door, evidently intending to stand there, back to the wall, a 
plan sometimes adopted by those who may wish to slip out quietly 
before a speech is finished. Harley, the trained observer, saw that 
Hobart, without their knowledge, was shepherding them as the 
shepherd gently makes his sheep converge upon a common spot. 

The correspondent could draw no inference from the faces of the 
three men, which 
were all of usual 
Western _ types, 
without anything 
special to  distin- 
guish them, and his 
attention turned to 
the audience. He 
had received an in- 
timation that Jim- 
my Grayson would 
deliver that even- 
ing a speech of un- 
usual edge and 
weight. He would 
indict the other 
party in the most 
direct and forcible 
manner, pointing 
out that its sins 
were moral as well 
as political, but 
that a day of reck- 
oning would come, 
when those who 
profited by = such 
evil courses must 
pay the forfeit; it 
was a part of the 
law of nature which 
was also the law of 
retribution. 

The Candidate 
was a little late, 
and the Opera- 
House was filled to 
the last seat, with 
many people stand- 
ing in the aisles 
and about the doors. 
Harley, glancing 
again at the rows 
and rows of faces, 
saw the three wit- 
nesses almost to- 
gether, and just to 
the right of the 
main entrance, 
where they leaned 
against the wall 
facing the stage. 
Hobart fluttered 
about them, hold- 
ing them in occa- 
sional talk, and 
Harley just 
about to look again, 
and with increasing 
attention, but at 
that instant the 
great audience, with 
a common impulse 
and a kind of rush- 
ing sound like the 
slide of an ava- 
lanche, rose to its 
. feet. The Candi- 
wrote up in the papers,’’ he said date, coming from 

the wings, had just 
appeared upon the 


‘stage, and the welcome was spontaneous and overwhelming. 


Jimmy Grayson was always a serious man, but Harley noticed 
that evening, when he first appeared before the footlights, thaf his 
face looked tense and eager, as if he felt that a great task which 
he must assume lay just before him. 

He wasted no time, but Went at once to the heart of his subject, 
the crime of a great party, the wicked ways by which it had at- 
tained its wicked ends, and from the opening sentence he had his 
great audience with him, heart and soul. 

The indictment was terrible; in a masterly way he summed up 
the charges and the proof, as a general marshals his forces for 
battle, and the audience, so clear were his words and so strong his 
statements, could see them all marching in unison like the bat- 
talions and brigades, toward the common point, the exposed centre 
of the enemy. 

Again and again, at the pauses between sentences, the cheers of 
the audience rose and echoed, and then Harley would glance once 
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more toward the door; there, always, he saw 
Hobart with the three witnesses, gathered 
under his wing, as it were, all looking raptly 
and intently at Jimmy Grayson. 

The Candidate by and by seemed to con- 
centrate his attention upon the four men at 
the door, and spoke directly to them. Har- 
ley saw one of the group move as if about 
to leave, but the hand of Hobart fell upon 
his arm and he stayed. Harley, too, was con- 
scious presently of an unusual effect having 
the quality of weirdness. The lights seemed 
to go down in the whole Opera-House, except 
near the door. Jimmy Grayson and the cor- 
respondents were in a semidarkness; but 
Hobart and his three new friends beside the 
door stood in a light that was almost daz- 
zling through contrast. The three witnesses 
now seemed to be fixed in that spot, and 
their eyes never wandered from Jimmy Gray- 
son’s face. 

Familiar as he was with the Candidate’s 
oratorical powers Harley was surprised at 
his strength ef-invective that evening. He 
had proved the guilt, the overwhelming guilt 
of the opposition party, and he was describ- 
ing the punishment, a punishment sure to 
come, although many might deem it impos- 
sible. 

But there would be a day of judgment; 
justice might sleep for a while, but she must 
awake at last, and the longer vengeance was 
delayed, the more terrible it became. Then 
woe to the guilty. 

The audience was deeply impressed by the 
eloquence of Jimmy Grayson, coinciding so 
well with their own views. Harley saw a 
look of awe appear upon the faces of many, 
and the house, save for the voice of Jimmy 
trayson, was as still as death. Harley felt 
the effect himself, and the weird, unreal 
quality that he observed before increased. 
Once when, he went over to make some notes 
he noticed that the words written a half 
hour before were scarcely visible, but when 
he glanced at the opposite end of the the- 
atre there stood Hobart and the three wit- 
nesses, gathered about him in the very heart 
of a dazzling light that showed every chan- 
ging look on the faces of the four. Harley’s 
gaze lingered upon them, and again he tried 
to find something peculiar, something dis- 
tinctive in at least one of the three wit- 
nesses, but as before he failed; they were 
to him just ordinary Westerners following 
with rapt attention every word and gesture 
of Jimmy Grayson. 

The Candidate went on with his story of 
the consequences; the crime had been com- 
mitted; the profits had been reaped and 
enjoyed, but slumbering justice, awake at 
last, was at hand; it was time for the wicked 
to tremble, the price must be repaid, doubly, 
trebly, fivefold. Now he personified the 
guilty party, the opposition, which he treat- 
ed as an individual; he compared it to a man 
who had committed a deed of horror, but 
who long had hidden his crime from the 
world; others might be suspected of it, oth- 
ers might be punished for it, but he could 
never forget that he himself was guilty; 
though he walked before the world innocent, 
the sense of it would always be there, it 
would not leave him night or day; every 
moment even before the full exposure it 
would be inflicting its punishment upon 
him; it would be useless to seek escape 
or to think of it, because the longer the 
guilty victim struggled the more crushing 
his punishment would be. The correspond- 
ents forgot to write, and, like the audience, 
hung upon every word and gesture of 
Jimmy Grayson, as he made his great de- 
nunciatory speech; they felt that he was 
stirred by something unusual, that some 
great and extraordinary motive was impell- 
ing him, and they followed eagerly where 
he led them. 

Harley saw the look of awe on the faces 
of the audience grow and deepen. With 
their overwhelming admiration of Jimmy 
Grayson they seemed to have conceived too 
a sudden fear of him. His long, accusing 
finger was shaken in their faces, he was not 
alone denouncing a guilty man, but he was 
seeking out their own hidden sins, and pres- 
ently he would point at them his revealing 
finger. 

Hobart stood with the three witnesses be- 
side the door, still in the dazzling light. 
Harley was sure that not one of the four 
had moved in the last half hour, and Jimmy 
Grayson still held them all with his gaze. 
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By BASIL KING 


Author of “ Let Not Man Put Asunder” 


This is a tale of the strange love of two 
women and a man—of the great love 
of both women and the great sacrifice 
of one of them. Charity Pennland and 
her soldier-husband and his mock-mar- 
riage wife—a charming half-Greek—are 
the leading figures in the story, which, in 
its idyllic beauty and intensity, recalls 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” $1.50. 
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DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, /ro/. Physiology and University of Virginia: 
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‘“‘After more than twenty years of practice,I have no 


sitation in stating that 


for prompt results I have found IN RE- 
sethine to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER VENTING 
URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’ 

‘‘MAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS,”’ 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, 0/ New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: ‘Il have made sufficient use 
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tne BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


valuable therapeutic properties. In 


the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other diseases 
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Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, o/ New York, Pro}. of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical Schooland Hospital: ‘‘In 
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DISEASE I have found 
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the quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. In certain 
cases of Melancholia, accompanied by excessive elimination of URATES and 
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New Conceptions 
in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


HIS is not a dry and arid treatise, 
unintelligible to the general 
reader, but a clear, compre- 
hensive exposition of the results of 
latter-day scientific research and dis- 
covery. The underlying romance of 
science and scientific method has never 
been more convincingly set forth than 
by Mr. Snyder. The book will be 
nothing short of a revelation to the 
average layman, while of abiding value 
to the scientific student. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net 
(postage extra) 
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Harley suddenly saw something like a flash 
of light, a signal glance, as it were, pass 
between him and Hobart, and the next in- 
stant the voice of the Candidate swelled 
into greater and more accusing volume. 

“Now you behold the guilty man,” said 
Jimmy Grayson. “I have shown him to 
you. He seems to the world full of pride 
and power, but he knows that justice is 
pursuing him, and that it will overtake him; 
he trembles, he cowers, he flees, but the 
avenging footsteps are behind him, and the 
sound of them rings in his frightened ears 
like a death-knell to his soul. A wall rises 
across his way. He can ilee no farther, 
he turns, back to the wall, raises his terror- 
stricken eyes, and there before him the hand 
of fate is raised; its finger points at him, 
and a terrible voice proclaims, * thou art the 
guilty man!’” 

The form of. Jimmy Grayson swelled and 
towered, his hand was raised, the long fore- 
finger pointed directly at the four who stood 
in the dazzling light, and the hall resound- 
ed with the tremendous echoes of his ery: 
“Thou art the guilty man!” 

As if lifted by a common impulse, the 
great audience rose with an indescribable 
sound, and faced about, following Jimmy 
Grayson’s long, accusing finger. 

The man Williams threw his arm before 
his face, as if to protect himself, and, with 
a terrible ery, “ Yes, I did it!” fell in a 
faint on the floor. 


They were all on a train in Wyoming, 
four days later, and Harley was reading 
from a copy of the Grayville Argus an ac- 
count of Boyd’s release and the ovation that 
the people had given him. 

“How did you trace the crime to Wil- 
liams, Hobart?” asked Harley. 

“I didn’t trace it; it was Jimmy Gray- 
son who brought it out by giving him ‘the 
third degree,” replied Hobart, though there 
was a quiet tone of satisfied pride in his 
voice. “ You know that in New York when 
they expose a man at Police Headquarters to 
some such supreme test they call it giving 
him ‘the third degree,’ and that’s what we 
did here. It seems that Williams was in the 
saloon when Boyd and his partner quar- 
relled, and he knew they had a lot of gold 
from the claim in their cabin. His object 
was robbery. When he saw Wofford go on 
ahead he followed him quickly to the cabin, 
and killed him with the knife which lay on 
a table. He expected to have time to get 
the gold before Boyd came, but Boyd arrived 
so soon that he was barely able to slip out. 
Then Williams, cunning and bold enough, 
came back as if he were a chance passer-by 
and had been called by Metzger and Thorpe. 
The other two were as innocent as you or I. 

“T could not make up my mind which 
of the three was guilty, and I induced 
Jimmy Grayson to help me. It was right 
in line with his speech—no harm done even 
if the test had failed—and then the man 
who managed the lights at the Opera-House, 
a friend of Boyd’s, helped me with the stage 
effects. Jimmy Grayson, of course, knew 
nothing about that. I borrowed the idea. 
I have read somewhere that Aaron Burr by 
just such a device once convicted a guilty 
man who was present in court as a witness 
when another was being tried for the 
crime.” 

“ Well, you have saved his life to an in- 
nocent man,” said Harley. 

“ And I have cost a guilty one his.” And 
then, after a moment’s pause, Hobart added, 
with a little shiver: 

“But I wouldn’t go through such an 
ordeal again at any price. When Jimmy 
Grayson thundered out, ‘ Thou art the guilty 
man’ it was all I could do to keep from 
erying, ‘ Yes, I am, I am!’” 


Musical Vandalism 


Epwarp MacDowet., the American com- 
poser, was talking not long ago with a 
friend who had just come from a concert 
given by the students of a conservatory of 
musie — affairs which are usually avoided 
by the musically judicious. 

“T have just heard,” remarked the friend, 
“one of the pupils, a little girl of eight, 
play your ‘To A Wild Rose.’ ” 

The composer sighed dejectedly. 

“T suppose,” he said, “she pulled it up 
by the roots?” 
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Roller-Skating on a Tight-Rope 


A DARING feat of skill that is being per- 
formed at one of, New York’s pleasure re- 
sorts consists in what the posters call “an 
aerial skate for life.” The performer, with 
a pair of roller-skates attached to his feet, 
is carried to a platform raised fifty feet 
above the ground, from which two parallel 
cables extend downward at a sharp incline. 
Grasping two steadying handles attached to 
the platform he mounts the cables, placing 


The Performer about to begin his 
Aertal Skate 


‘ 


the wheels of his skates firmly on the wires. 
At a given signal he releases his hold on 
the handles and slides down the inclined ca- 
bles at terrific speed. As he nears the bot- 
tom he throws a somersault and lands in a 
net placed at the end of the structure. A 
false move at the start of his downward 
flight would mean a serious mishap, and the 
exhibition is watched with keen suspense by 
interested crowds. 


Interesting Facts about Our 
Exports 


Tue fact that the exports of the United 
States in the fiscal year just ended are 
greater than those in any preceding year ex- 
cept 1900 lends special interest to a state- 
ment presented by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, which shows the relative 
growth of the export trade of the principal 
countries of the world for a term of years, 
and compares that of the United States with 
other countries. The table in question shows 
some facts of especial interest to Americans. 
One of these important ‘facts is that the 
United States, which oceupied fourth place 
in the list of exporting countries in 1870, 
now shows a larger total in the final col- 
umn which represents the latest available 
year than does any other country of the 
world. The United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany showed in 1870 a larger total of do- 
mestiec exports than did the United States, 
the figures being, for that year: United 
Kingdom, 971 millions; Germany, 552 mill- 
ions; France, 541 millions; and from the 
United States, 377 million dollars. By 1880 
the domestic exports of the United States ex- 
ceeded those of France or Germany, but 
were still below those of the United King- 
dom, the figures for that year being: United 
Kingdom, 1085 millions; Germany, 687 mill- 
ions; France, 669 millions, and the United 
States, 824 millions. In 1890 the United 
States oceupied a similar relation, the figures 
for that year being: United Kingdom, 1282 
millions; Germany, 792 millions; France, 724 
millions; and the United States, 845 mill- 
ions. In 1902, the latest available year for 
which the figures of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and France are available, the fig- 
ures of domestic exports stood: United 
Kingdom, 1379 millions: Germany, 1113 
millions; France, 818 millions; while those 
of the United States for the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1903, are 1392 millions, 
stated in round terms, the precise figures as 
announced by the Bureau of Statistics being 


#1,392,087 ,672. 
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We keep all styles of bodies on hand, ready for quick finishing in accordance with the 
customer's ideas regarding color, striping, etc. 

If you are contemplating purchasing a high-priced touring car, we recommend that 
you visit our factory, and see not only how smoothly and satisfactorily our cars run, but 
also the care taken in manufacturing them. Notify us in advance, and we will be glad 
to have a Locomobile meet your train. You may secure a demonstration, however, by 
communicating with any branch office.’ 


The Locomobile Company of America 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRANCH { New York City, Broadway, cor. of 76th St.; 
Orrices: } Bridgeport, Factory at Seaside Park; 


Members of the Association of Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


Chicago, 1354 Michigan Ave.; 
Philadelphia, 249 North Broad St.; 
Boston, 15 Berkeley St. 


Read Blaikie’s HOW TO GET STRONG and How to Stay So 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 
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Harper 
Rye 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Kentucky’s most famous and best: the world’s most famous and best: the 
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Isn’t that fine?” 
You hear expres- 
sions like this every- 
where you go in 
Colorado. A trip 
through the State is 
a constant succes- 
sion of exclamations 
and interrogations. 
No portion of this 
great country of ours 
is so well worth visiting — 
so intensely interesting — 
so splendidly satisfying. 
How to get there? Via the 
Rock Island, of course. Low 
rates daily June 1 to Sept. 30. 


Ask nearest railroad ticket agent 
for information or write to 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
System Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
Itt. 


If you 
are tired 
of eating the 
same old things 


SHREDDED 
WSEAT 
BISCUIT 


with peaches and cream. The fruit 6 
and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit \ 
have rare affinity and each sets off the ; j 
flavor of the other. This Natural Food 
specie to the eye, the palate and 
the reason. 

“As a digestive and in cases of 
chronic constipation and dyspepsia it 
acts as one of the very best remedies 
I have ever prescribed.’’—B. P. An- 
person,M.D. Colorado Springs,Col 


Send for “Vital Question,”’ an artistic 
little cook-book FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. CG 


D 


OF 


Round trip daily from Chicago 
to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two 
trains per day. Pullman tourist 
ng cars daily, only $2.5odouble 
bert icago to nver,. 

The Best of Everything. 


Colorad 


is the ideal place for a SUMMER 
VACATION, perfectly suited for rest 
recreation or sport,abounding in good 
hotels and boarding places adapted 
to any man’s means. 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


Lllustrated booklets on 
application to 


OMAHA, N&B. 
cs34 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Hovusrno_p Use 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Jor Booklet. Agents wanted. 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, Jx.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


The Dowager Countess and the American Girl 


By LILIAN BELL 
Author of “* Sir John and the American Girl,’’ “‘ The Expatriates,’’ etc. 


‘Miss Bell recounts the hard time an attractive American girl had in making 
herself acceptable to the titled English family into which she mar- 
ried. The story is surprisingly frank in its conversation 
and revelations of English social conditions. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Practical Golf 


by 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Former Amateur Golf Champion of the United States 


Profusely IIlustrated from Photographs 
200 pages, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Morning, Noon and Night Fast Trains to the West—Via New York Central, 
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A High Ball 


made with 


Hunter Whiskey 


has the finest, richest flavor 


"LEADING HOTELS 
New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. Jounson QuINN, Prop. 


Chicago, Il, 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities im Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Bacx Bay STatTions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


MUDLAVIA 


Pe. great resort open the year round. Combine rest, 
ealth and or your vacation. 
hicago& 

rn and Wabash railroads 

est cure for { Gout, Kidney, Skin, 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. | 


For SEPTEMBER 


Charles Lamb’s Love 
Letters 


A notable article embodying 
some hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of Charles Lamb and of 
the lady whom he wished to 
marry. The letters are printed 
in full and tell for the first time 
the story of the great essayist’s 
one romance. 


Travel 


Mr. Zangwill contributes a de- 


lightfully poetic paper telling of | 


a wandering trip through Italy. 
His paper is illustrated by Louis 
Loeb, who accompanied Mr. 
Zangwill on his journey. 


Alice Brown’s Serial 


The second part of Miss Brown’s 
remarkable story appears in the 
September Magazine—a dra- 
matic and moving instalment 
of this most unusual novel. 


Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 


An Indian Composer 


Miss Natalie Curtis, a niece of 
the late George William Curtis, 
tells of a remarkable Indian in 
the far Southwest, who both 
composes the music and writes 
the words for songs, one of 
which is reproduced in part. 


Short Stories 


There are eight short stories 
in the September Magazine. 
Among the authors represent- 
ed, in addition to Mrs. Deland, 
are Robert W. Chambers, 
Alfred Ollivant, Norman Den- 
can, Roy Rolfe ‘Gilson, Sewell 
Ford, and May Harris. 


A Paris School Colony 


Stoddard Dewey tells of a “fresh 
air” colony conducted by the 
municipal government of the 
Tenth Arrondissement of Paris. 
His article is accompanied by 
six charming drawings by the 
famous French artist M. doutet 
de Monvel. 


English 


Professor Thomas R. Louns- 
bury, of Yale, has written an in- 
tensely interesting and impor- 
tant paper dealing with “ The 
Standard of Pronunciation in 
English"”—a paper that comes 
to some radical conclusions. 


An Old Chester T ale 


Margaret Deland’s “ Old Ches- 
ter” story in the September 
Magazine is entitled “ The 
Note.” It is a story involving 
a question of honor—another 
story in which Dr. Lavendar 
proves himself the master of a 
difficult situation. : 


Science 
Professor Allan Macfadyen, of 


London, contributes an impor- — 
tant scientific article on “ The 
Effects of Low Temperature.” 
He takes up the question of the 
effects of low temperature on 
animal life. 


Pictures in Color 


The pictures in color and tint 
in the September Magazine 
include paintings by W. T. 
Smedley, Louis Loeb, and M. 
Boutet de Monvel. Al! are 


dainty and effective. 
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